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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 
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OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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CONNECTICUT 
MIDYEAR CONFERENCE 


The thirtieth Midyear Conference of 
the Connecticut Universalist Convention 
will be held in the Universalist church in 
Bridgeport on the afternoon and evening 
of November 11, beginning at two 
o'clock. The first hour, under the aus- 
pices of the A.U.W., Mrs. George L. 
Champlin presiding, will be prefaced by 
a worship service conducted by Mrs. 
Janet Blackford. Mrs. Harry Adams 
Hersey will speak of the program and 
aims of the National Association. 

The second hour will be under the 
auspices of the state convention commit- 
tee on religious education and young 
people’s work, Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk 
presiding. 

The evening program will have Rev. 
Russell J. Clinchy, D.D., of the First 
Church, Hartford, as guest and speaker, 
the topic to be announced. 

The Bridgeport people will serve sup- 
per at 60 cents. 

Those intending to attend should note 
which trains are “omitted November 11.” 


KANSAS CHURCH THRIVES 


During summer union services held in 
Hutchinson, Kan., Dr. Albert D. Bell, 
pastor of the Universalist church, spoke 
at the Trinity Methodist Church and 
the First Baptist Church. He also ad- 
dressed the Youth Fellowship of the 
former on September 13. His topic was, 
“Protestantism in Early America.” 

Troop 14 of the Girl Scouts of Amer- 
ica, founded by their present leader, 
Mrs. Bell, wife of the minister, took 
second and third places at the Kansas 
State Fair in Metalcraft and Original 
Design (Woodcraft) divisions, respec- 
tively. At a recent meeting of the 
Hutchinson Council Girl Scout Leaders’ 
Association, Mrs. Bell was elected vice- 
president of the organization. 

The Sunday school, which has been 
increasing slowly but steadily since 
March, has more than doubled in at- 
tendance since school began in late 
August. 

Miss Glendora Zimmerman, soloist at 
the church until her departure for Baker 
University, has been chosen soloist for 
the winter series of oratorios to be pre- 
sented by that institution. 


MALDEN CHURCH 
SCHOOL OPENS 


The Malden, Mass., church opened its 
church school September 20. J. Albert 
Yates continues as superintendent, but 
has given his class over to a new teacher. 
Irving W. Tukey is assistant superin- 
tendent, but keeps his previous class as 
well as acting as chairman of a commit- 
tee on religious education composed of 
Miss Mary L. Baxter, Mrs. J. Russell 
Bowman, Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall, Hollis 
E. Stiles, and Mrs. C. G. Wellington. 
Mrs. W. A. Lockwood has given up her 
junior class to act as superintendent of 
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the primary department. Three teachers 
have resigned: two are being married 
and the third found added defense duties 
overtaxing her strength. 


EDNA BRUNER’S SCHEDULE 


Rev. Edna P. Bruner, field worker for 
the denomination, is carrying out a 
heavy fall schedule. She attended the 
annual sessions of the Maine, Michigan 
and New York Universalist Conventions, 
and now is keeping appointments in 
many churches in New York State. On 


November 15 she will attend the Con- 


ference of the Metropolitan Area to be 
held at the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity in New York City. She will be in 
Maine from November 21 to December 7. 


A THANK OFFERING 


“T am old-fashioned,” said Mrs. George 
B. King of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church. “I want Tae Leaver 
to accept this ten dollars as a thank 
offering to the Lord. My son George 
was on the Gripsholm.”’ Mrs. King re- 
ferred to her son who was interned for 
months in and near Hong Kong by the 
Japanese. During that time Mr. King 
lost forty pounds but claims he gained 
back thirty pounds on the ship coming 
home. He is a member of our Washing- 
ton church who has lived many years in 
China representing the American To- 
bacco Company. 


UNIVERSALISTS AT COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES CONVENTION 


At the ninth annual meeting held in 
Springfield, October 13 and 14, Mrs. 
Frederick W. Pfaff, president of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Women’s 
Church Societies, presided at the lunch- 
eon on Tuesday and took part in the 
conferences. Mrs. Pfaff is a member of 
the First Universalist Church at Cam- 
bridge. ' 


SEND NAMES OF SERVICE 
MEN IN ST. PETERSBURG 
TO MR. GILMOUR 


Universalist clergymen or laymen 
knowing men in service stationed at 
St. Petersburg, Fla., are requested to 
send the names of such men to Rev. 
George Gilmour, minister of the United 
Liberal Church, 175 Arlington Avenue 
North, St. Petersburg. 


WHO’S WHO 


Howarp Conn is minister of the First 
Congregational Church, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. 


Caru H. Otson is minister of the Uni- 
versalist church at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church at Milton, Mass. 


Raymonp J. BAuGHAN is minister of 
the Federated Church at Orono, Maine. 
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All Souls and All Men 


WO great ideas far-reaching in their influence are 

uppermost in men’s minds. One is the idea of all 
souls, and the other is the idea of all men. In essence 
they are not two ideas but one. The first statement 
of the idea is more usual in the field of religion, and 
the second statement is more usual in the field of 
politics or government. Both emphasize the dignity 
of man, the innate worth of the individual. 

A hundred seventy-two years ago there began in 
this country the preaching of universal salvation, which 
resulted in the organization of the Universalist Church. 
Some forty or fifty years ago our church fathers set 
apart a day to be known as All Souls’ Sunday for a 
’ special celebration of our distinguishing doctrine, the 
Scriptural truth that all souls are God’s children, and 
that, finally, by his grace attending them they will be 
saved from the power of sin “and will live and reign 
with him forever in holiness and happiness.” 

A hundred sixty-six years ago “our fathers,” as 
Lincoln put it, “brought forth upon this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal.” 

Both ideas have been called explosive ideas. The 
idea of all souls shattered the power of a theology that 
taught the total depravity of man and an endless hell 
for the wicked. The explosive idea of all men has been 
stated powerfully by Herbert Agar in A Time for 
Greatness. “Touch the American tradition anywhere, 
in any speech or document or song or ritual, and the 
same explosive idea emerges, the one force that we 
know Hitler fears, the idea of all men.” 

Whence comes the vitality, the effectiveness, the 
philosophical stability of the great ideas of all souls 
and all men. 

Both rest as upon an immovable foundation, upon 
the idea of God. 

Universalist preachers through many years have 
been proclaiming the power and the love of God. 
Political thinkers have been teaching mankind that 
all must be equal before the law because all men are 
endowed by their creator with inalienable rights. 

. “It is in God that men are equal,” writes Saint 

Exupéry, the noted French flier. Tragic events had 
forced him to re-examine his fundamentals. France 
as he had known it was dead. He realized that men 
were not equal in native endowment. What, then, 
was the basis for a belief in “liberty, equality, frater- 
nity.” “It is in God that men are equal,” he concluded. 


“Not in talent but in the Divine Spark that God puts 
in every man. As a manifestation of God, individuals 
are equal in their rights. As servants of God, they are 
equal in their duties.” 

Analysis shows that the religious devotion of all 
souls and the political doctrine of all men are one and 
the same. Because man is a child of God, he is of 
such significance. The Winchester Profession of Belief 
and the Declaration of Independence speak the same 
language. 

In the light that comes from many movements of 
history, and especially from the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, Universalists would be narrow and partisan to 
claim that they are responsible alone for the new 
emphasis upon the idea of all souls and all men. It is 
enough to say that Universalists have had a worthy 
part. Many men have united in the work, some of 
them unwittingly. Many forces, apparently unrelated, 
have contributed. 

Rather than pluming ourselves upon the fact or 
spending time over gaining credit, we had better think 
of these other words of Saint Exupéry, “This equality 
forbids the putting of obstacles in the rise of the indi- 
vidual. . . . God has chosen the individual for his 
path.” 

We are in a global war to remove obstacles from 
the path of the individual. We are toiling to put the 
idea of all men into race relations and class struggles. 
But to succeed, the noble words with which Agar closes 
his book should never be long out of our minds: 

“Everything is unknown about the future save 
this alone: If the American idea prevails the future 
will offer man some dignity and some chance for self- 
improvement. If the American idea is presently ex- 
tinguished, the future will be dark for uncountable 
years. And the American idea cannot be saved by the 
sword alone: it can only exist if we live it.” 


PENSIONS FOR MINISTERS 


HAT a wonderful lot of young ministers we have 

in our work, who carry on knowing that our 
pensions are not adequate. The other denominations 
have met this need. The New York State Convention 
is trying to do this but funds must be doubled. Be- 
quests and gifts will do this. In gratitude for your 
ministers, who have brought you spiritual power, 
remember the Pension Fund in your will—Empire 
State Universalist. 
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THEY GO TO THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
EV. EDGAR R. WALKER of Albion, New York, 


and his wife Harriet Yates Walker have an- 
nounced their decision to enter the Episcopal Church. 
Under date of October 22, Mr. Walker presented his 
resignation to Pullman Memorial Church “to take 
effect within a month,” and stated that he had accepted 
an invitation to become curate of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd in Buffalo. 

Thus, denominationally, we lose and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church gains two consecrated, trained, expe- 
tienced Christian workers. Mr. Walker has made a 
success of every parish he has had, has written some 
important things for us, and for a considerable period 
was president of our General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs. Walker’s work as field worker of the General 
Sunday School Association is fresh in our minds. She 
made a marked impression wherever she went. 

Mr. Walker’s letter to the members of his church 
appears in another column. We doubt if he will receive 
from Universalist sources any letters of expostulation 
or rebuke or anything but gratitude for the past and 
good wishes for the future. 

It is a blow, but it ought not to be. He is simply 
going on with the quiet, constructive, sacrificial work 
he has been doing—only in another division of the great 
army of the Lord. But we have come to recognize his 
abilities and naturally feel a sense of loss. 

Many men have left us—many men have come to 
us from other churches. Some who change have been 
failures. Not so with the Walkers. We congratulate 
our comrades and friends in the Episcopal Church. 


BEHIND THE URALS* 


N 1931, a young man named John Scott, just grad- 

uated from the University of Wisconsin, decided to 
continue his studies by learning a trade and going to 
Russia to work in a mill. He became a welder, went 
to a great Russian steel city called Magnitogorsk on the 
east slope of the Urals and in the center of some rich 
iron mines, labored with his hands for several years, 
formed warm friendships with workers, married 
Masha, a fine, strong Russian girl, lost his job in the 
time of the purges and worked for four years to get 
permission to bring Masha and his children back to 
America. 

“Westerners have no place in Russia,” he writes. 
“It is the Russians’ country and it is their revolution. 
Men and women from Western Europe and America 
may occasionally succeed in understanding it, but it 
is almost impossible for them to fit into it.” 

Now this is not the book of a disillusioned Com- 
munist which hits right and left in the interest of some 
other form of social organization; it is about as fair, 
as objective and as interesting a study of Russia as 
has been made. 


*Behind the Urals. By John Scott. Houghton & Mifflin, 
$2.75. 
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We see the cold, the hardships, the diet of black 
bread, rotten salt fish, the incessant toil of his earlier 
years, but also the steady improvement in living condi- 
tions and the amazing resilience, patience, pertinacity 
and courage of the plain people. 

“Life was hard for the Russian people,” he writes, 
“in 1940 and 1941, and of course much harder after 
the German attack, but the Russian people were used 
to hard lives. They had never been softened by easy 
living. The papers told them every day that they 
were the luckiest people in the world, and they believed 
it. They had work and bread.” 

Behind the Urals is a fascinating and informing 
book about Stalin’s Ural stronghold. Those who read 
it will find themselves more willing to let Russia try 
her socialist experiments. We know that the country 
today has moved on from Lenin and moved on from 
the Russia of the days when Stalin first came to power. 

The present life-and-death struggle is profoundly 
affecting both the rulers and the common people and, 
also, it is changing the attitude of the western world. 
We not only are more willing to let Russia work out 
her own internal salvation, but we are much more 
aware of the fact that collectivism is being tried out 
on a large scale, perhaps casting off some of its excesses 
and probably swinging back toward a more democratic 
ideal. Whatever our lack of sympathy for Commu- 
nism, at least we are gaining a detached standpoint 
which may enable us to regard it with what brains 
we have rather than with our surplus endowment of 
emotions. 


No intelligent man who dips into this book is going 
to drop it, and few will skip the love story of the Wis- 
consin college boy and the daughter of a Russian 
peasant whom he met as she was struggling alone over 
integral calculus and in need of assistance. It is in- 
dubitably the first marriage on this globe made on a 
foundation of integral calculus, and the present review- 
er’s old classmates when they gather for their half- 
century reunion in 1944, and recall the days when they 
buried a calculus book with great ceremony at the end 
of the course, will deny that there could be romance 
in calculus, and may even question the authority of 
the book in regard to purges and pig iron because of 
this chapter on Masha and her calculus. Scott may 
not have married Masha just to open doors for study, 
but certainly he did have ten years of opportunity to 
find out something about Russia. 

At the close of the book he writes: 


“Here, then, lies the answer to the question so 
many people in America have been asking themselves 
since June 22, 1941: ‘How are the Russians able to do 
so well? What makes Russia click?’ Russia has always 
had masses of men and incalculable natural resources. 
During the last ten years the Russian people shed 
blood, sweat and tears to create something else, a 
modern industrial base outside the reach of an in- 
vader—Stalin’s Ural stronghold—and a modern mechan- 
ized army. In the process, millions of Russians and 
Ukrainians, Tartars and Jews became competent 
technicians and efficient soldiers. 
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“At the same time the population was taught by a 
painful and expensive process to work efficiently, to 
obey orders, to mind their own business, and to take 
it on the chin when necessary with a minimum of com- 
plaint. These are the things that it takes to fight a 
modern war.” 

We do not want the Russian system in our country, 
but from the Russia that Mr. Scott and the present 
war alike reveal we can learn the patriotism, courage 
and self-denial that we must have or perish. 


THE THOUSANDS WHO GREETED DR. 
CORNISH 


R. LOUIS C. CORNISH, former president of the 

American Unitarian Association, has written a 
most interesting book upon the Philippine Islands.* 
Dr. Cornish entertained several times Archbishop 
Aglipay and other officers of the Independent Church 
of the Philippines, and finally yielded to repeated 
solicitations of the archbishop that he go to the islands. 
For several weeks Dr. and Mrs. Cornish traveled up 
and down that tremendous island empire with Arch- 
bishop Aglipay and members of his staff, journeying 
over four thousand miles in the archipelago. 

Such traveling opens doors, and if one is blessed 
with insight and a fund of experience and knowledge 
with which to compare things, one can produce some- 
thing worth while. That Dr. Cornish has done. 

The Philippines Calling is a travel book, but the 
historical background is put in. 

There are several fascinating chapters about the 
Independent Church, the full name of which is the 
Holy Catholic Apostolic Independent Church of the 
Philippines. For the first time we liberals have been 
given an adequate account of our liberal comrades in 
the Far East. 

Chapters upon “The Northern Journey,” “Iloilo 
and Some Churches on Panay,” “Negros, Land of 
Sugar,” “Mindanao,” and “Sunday, a Day of Work” 
are by Mrs. Cornish. They give a vivid impression of 
the crowds which assembled to greet them, and of life 
in the tropics. 

Dr. and Mrs. Cornish have set down impressions of 
life in the Philippines as it was before the invasion, 
and as it may well be after the invasion. 

There are important chapters upon the invasion, 
the land question, independence, and characteriza- 
tions of the Filipinos by a group of Dr. Cornish’s 
friends, but the heart of the book is the story of the 
religious movement which the late Archbishop Aglipay 
headed, contact with which was strengthened by Dr. 
Cornish both while he was president of the American 
Unitarian Association and on this memorable visit. 

To have thousands wait for hours just to see him, 
people climb trees to look in at windows where he was 
preaching, bands and fireworks attend him, must have 
been an experience for an American preacher. 


*The Philippines Calling. By Louis C. Cornish. Dorrance 
and Company, Philadelphia. $2.00. 
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“A MILITARISTIC EDITOR” DISCUSSES THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


UITE apart from Mr. Perry’s letter in this issue 
Q of Tur Leaver, we desire to comment briefly on 
the assumption that all who are not pacifists in the 
sense of refusing to take part in war are militarists. 
Militarists are people who have the military mind, 
who believe that the striking arm of the government 
can never be dispensed with, who glory in war as a 
means of serving a nation. Pacifists in the modern 
usage are peace people who refuse to take any part in 
war. 

What about the great majority who are as intensely 
devoted to peace as the so-called pacifists and who 
sacrifice for the law and order without which there 
can be no justice and for the justice without which 
there can be no peace? 

Let us say flatly that it is both intellectually child- 
ish and morally presuming to call such people 
militarists. 

Words change continually, and it may well be that 
those who use the word militarist to cover all who do 
not agree with them may succeed eventually in putting 
this meaningless use of militarist into the dictionaries. 
But we suggest that at this stage of the evolution, it 
is a little more courteous and much more truthful to 
use the words pacifists and nonpacifists and to limit 
the use of the word militarist to its original meaning. 


HONORING A BELOVED MAN 


N February, 1943, Dr. Albert I. Spanton, dean 

emeritus of the Buchtel College of Liberal Arts, 
the University of Akron, will have been connected with 
the institution for fifty years. Former students and 
friends desiring to honor Dean Spanton in a way most 
congenial to his tastes raised a fund of over fifteen 
hundred dollars for the purchase of books that the 
university could not afford in the fields of English and 
American literature. It is called the Spanton Collec- 
tion, and already it has become “the scholars’ and book- 
lovers’ delight.” Among the contributors was the 
Rotary Club of Akron, which gave books about 
Shakespeare and his times. 

For years Dean Spanton has been a Universalist 
minister and has helped many of our churches. This 
collection of books is a noble tribute, and no one 
deserves it more. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


All of us in America are united about the immo- 
rality of war. We ought to be just as united about our 
duty to go out and win the war so that we can set up 
safeguards for the future. 


The largest membership in two hundred thirty-six 
years of history is reported by the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States—2,040,492. This is an increase 
of 27,245 members in the past year. 
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The Channing Anniversary 


The Inspiring Life of Channing * 
Carl H. Olson 


CTOBER 2, 1942, marked the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the death of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, the individual who is generally accorded recogni- 
tion as the primary leader of the forces of free religion 
in our country. 


The course of liberal religion in America has been 
presented most often as the constant struggle of free 
minds against the dogmas of an orthodoxy which 
sought to set its tenets as the mold within which all 
religious thinking must be cast. It is interesting, there- 
fore, to find that the most important impetus for the 
movement has come from the life and work of a man 
whose nature was opposed to controversy and whose 
personality was neither aggressive nor commanding. 
Joseph Henry Allen, in lectures delivered at Harvard 
Divinity School sixty years ago, described Channing 
in this fashion: “It was by persuasion and not by im- 
pression—by pressure and not by blows—that he made 
his deep mark on his own generation and on ours. 
Each single quality of an intellectual leader, taken by 
itself, might seem to be wanting in him. In all his 
writings it would be hard to find a daring thought or 
a brilliant phrase. His own small communion has pro- 
duced or included much more learned scholars, men 
of much deeper and broader speculative grasp, preach- 
ers of far greater brilliancy, fervor, fancy, eloquence, 
and pulpit power, bolder and more radical thinkers in 
the direction either of scientific criticism or moral 
reform. Of the many eminent names belonging, by 
nature or adoption, to the Unitarian pulpit of New 
England, several have made their mark in some one 
direction, and perhaps more, sharper and deeper than 
Channing did, but none of them near so broadly.” 

The completion of a century since Channing’s 
death confirms this judgment of his eminence, and 
directs us to an inquiry as to the qualities within him 
which have contributed to such an estimate. 


* * * 


William Ellery Channing was born at Newport,. 


Rhode Island, on April 7, 1780. This statement carries 
more significance than an ordinary designation of a 
person’s place of nativity because, at that time, Rhode 
Island was at the confluence of two streams of religious 
conviction. While Roger Williams had been dead for 
almost a century, his spirit prevailed to include prin- 
ciples of liberty and tolerance in Channing’s environ- 
ment. At the same time, he was also exposed to the 


*From a sermon preached at Minneapolis, in commemora- 
tion of the one-hundredth anniversary of the death of William 
Ellery Channing. 


rigid Calvinism of Jonathan Edwards through a pupil 
of Edwards whose name was Samuel Hopkins. While 
Hopkins was not the minister of the church to which 
Channing’s family belonged, he did preach to them 
when their church was closed after the Revolutionary 
War. “Hopkins,” wrote Channing, “was distinguished 
for nothing more than for faithfulness to his principles. 
He carried them out to their full extent. Believing as 
he did in total depravity; believing that there was 
nothing good or generous in human nature to which 
he could make an appeal; believing that he could bene- 
fit men only by setting before them their lost and 
helpless condition, he came to the point without any 
circumlocution and dealt out terrors with a liberal 
hand.” After hearing a sermon which summoned a 
vivid picture of hell-fire, a sermon which his father 
approved as “sound doctrine,” Channing was shocked 
to hear his father whistle with happy unconcern as 
they rode home. He was further alarmed to see his 
father sit down in the easy chair by the open fire, the 
very sight of which was terrifying to the young mind 
still under the spell of the preacher’s words. But life 
went on as usual and the boy decided that what the 
preacher had said could not possibly be true, for if 
it had been true people would not be so unconcerned 
about it. Quietly he pondered the situation. Educa- 
tion confirmed this view and, while studying at 
Harvard, he came to a soundly considered faith in the 
beauty and worth of human nature. 


There grew within him the conviction that within 
man there was a seed of divinity which, properly cul- 
tivated, would flower into a noble Christian life. This 
cultivation, he decided, must be the major concern 
of organized religion. With almost all about him in- 
sisting upon a doctrine of the natural depravity of man, 
Channing’s inner self kept emphasizing the belief in 
a natural divinity of man. Through the period of 
theological study this concept advanced to take pos- 
session of his entire being. In this conviction he 
accepted a call to the Federal Street Church of Boston 
and was ordained as its minister in 1803. 


Channing may not have been conscious at first 
that he was preaching a new theology, but it became 
apparent to him as time went on that he was part of 
a new movement in Protestant Christianity. More 
and more his sermons tended to a recognition of the 
great possibilities in human nature. Others were 
preaching in similar vein and controversies were fre- 
quent. Yet he resisted the tendency to conflict and 
his friends thought him guilty of compromise. Not- 
withstanding his reluctance, it was Channing’s privi- 
lege and opportunity to bring this growing movement 
to a form in which it made fullest impact upon the 
religious life of the nineteenth century in this country. 


Invited to preach at the ordination of Rev. Jared 
Sparks at Baltimore in 1819, his convictions mastered 
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his discretions and he set forth his opinions with the 
_ persuasive pressure which has been noted as one of his 
characteristics. After indicating the weaknesses in 
the Calvinistic position, he stressed God’s unity; Jesus’ 
humanity; God’s perfection as a moral being; Christ’s 
mission as an interpreter of God’s nature; and, finally, 
man’s duty to be morally active in the pursuit of God’s 
will in daily life. Largely because of this Baltimore 
sermon, one hundred twenty-five churches, most of 
them leading churches of New England, came out 
openly for these pronouncements as an expression of 
their views. In 1825, the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion was organized as a result. Interestingly enough, 
William Ellery Channing had refused to have a sec- 
tarian name fastened on him and he did not like the 
word “Unitarian.” His preference had been the term 
“liberal,” as best describing the religious thinking of 
free minds. 

Channing, of course, was not the first Unitarian. 
What he did was to set forth in clarified and compelling 
manner thoughts which were in the background of 
many expressions of his time. His calm and deliberate 
nature set him as the spokesman who presented, rather 
than originated, a new attitude in religion. He had 
taken the time to study without haste; to weigh and 
balance and reach conviction with care and firmness. 
One would be justified in likening him to the colonizer 
who settles an area previously discovered by others. 


* * * 


As in theology, so in Channing’s concern for the 
social applications of religion. Slow to be roused, 
cautious in his thinking, solid in his conclusions—he 
gained for his well-considered words the close attention 
of every thoughtful person. His great contribution to 
the cause of liberal religion was his application of an 
ordered mind to the manifold questions of theology and 
of life. He was not a seeker after the sensational 
in his discussions. Neither was he an evader of respon- 
sibility as a public speaker. Once assuming advocacy 
of a position, he contended in its behalf without concern 
for either glory or censure. 

The most impressive characterization of Channing, 
in my judgment, may be found in his own words—in 
a little postscript which he added to the introduction 
to the collection of his sermons which he compiled in 
1841, a year before his death. Eloquent of the man 
are these words: “P. S.—I intended to say, that some 
of the tracts savor of the periods in which they were 
written, and give opinions which time has disproved. 
In the article on Napoleon Bonaparte, fears are ex- 
pressed which have in a good measure passed away. 
In the same Review, the conqueror of Waterloo is 
spoken of as having only the merit of a great soldier. 
No one then believed that his opponents were soon to 
acknowledge his eminence in civil as in military affairs. 
The article is left as it was, from the difficulty of 
remodelling it, and because it may be useful as a record 
of past impressions.” There is a man of courage, of 
modesty, of honesty and-of conviction. Honesty of 
thought, he says, though subsequently proved in error, 
requires no apology. An expression of honest convic- 
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tion, though wrong, is a record of which he need not 
be ashamed. 

In Channing’s sermon on “Spiritual Freedom,” 
preached in May of 1830, he said: “I call that mind 
free which, through confidence in God and in the power 
of virtue, has cast off all fear but that of wrong-doing, 
which no menace or peril can enthrall, which is calm 
in the midst of tumults, and possesses itself though all 
else be lost. I call that mind free which resists the 
bondage of habit, which does not mechanically repeat 
itself and copy the past, which does not enslave itself 
to precise rules, but which forgets what is behind, 
listens for new and higher monitions of conscience, and 
rejoices to pour itself forth in fresh and higher exer- 
TIONS) Sir. 

The power which we, as possessors of free minds, 
sense in these words is the power which comes from 
a source within a mind as sublimely free as that of 
William Ellery Channing. A century has passed since 
his death, but his faith and works are and shall ever 
be truly immortal. 


One Hundred Years of 
Channing Seed 


Howard Conn 


NE of our most timely American preachers died 

one hundred years ago. The fact that the 
centennial of his death finds us in the midst of a 
titanic world struggle gives dramatic significance to 
the prophetic ministry of William Ellery Channing, 
who was the first to introduce the peace movement 
into the American church, and the first clergyman to 
take the crusade against war into our pulpits. During 
his years as pastor of the old Federal Street Church in 
Boston, from 1803 to 1842, Channing spoke consist- 
ently on the problem of war with words that are as 
alive today as those found in resolutions of this sum- 
mer’s church councils. 

The third peace society in this country, founded 
within four months of earlier ones in New York and 
Ohio, was organized in Dr. Channing’s study December 
26, 1815. Channing and Rev. Noah Worcester were 
the real initiators of this Massachusetts Peace Society, 
but its original twenty-two members included the gov- 
ernor, the president of Harvard College, and several 
professors. It soon took the lead among the fifty 
rapidly formed groups which merged in 1828 to form 
the American Peace Society. Channing had already 
preached several notable sermons to his people oppos- 
ing the War of 1812. In 1816, he used the invitation 
to address the annual convention of the Congregational 
ministers of Massachusetts as an opportunity to deliver 
his “First Discourse on War,” because he felt that 
Christians seemed to be awakening to the “pacific 
character of their religion,” yet feared lest the conven- 
tion would be satisfied with passing a resolution. of 
“customary disapprobation,” after which the ministers, 
“with relieved consciences, should relapse into our 
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former indifference.” Thereafter he wrote pamphlets 
and memorials to Congress whenever war seemed 
imminent, delivered his famous “Second Discourse” in 
1835, a “Lecture” on the same theme in 1838, and 
touched on the subject in numerous sermons. 


In words that anticipate the Oxford analysis of 
war as involving “compulsory enmity, diabolical out- 
rage against human personality, and a wanton distor- 
tion of the truth,’ Channing described war as “the 
concentration of all human crimes.” Much as he 
abhorred its physical effects, he was more concerned 
with its moral evil in destroying the nobility and pur- 
pose of the human soul as a child of God in the uni- 
versal human family. “Here is the evil of war, that 
man, made to be the brother, becomes the deadly foe 
of his kind; that man, whose duty it is to mitigate suf- 
fering, makes the infliction of suffering his study and 
end; that man, whose office it is to avert and heal the 
wounds which come from nature’s powers, makes 
researches into nature’s laws, and arms himself with 
her most awful forces, that he may become the 
destroyer of his race.” Channing was keen to observe 
that the military spirit is perpetuated from one gen- 
eration to another because in any war the standards of 
a community are perverted by the admiration of mili- 
tary exploits. “The disinterested, the benignant, the 
merciful, the forgiving, those whom Jesus has pro- 
nounced blessed and honorable, must give place to the 
hero, whose character is stained not only with blood, 
but sometimes with the foulest vices, but all whose 
stains are washed away by victory.” 


Channing had a great reverence for the Declara- 
tion of Independence and for the idealism on which 
our country was founded. He was a patriot in the 
truest sense. He believed that America’s destiny was 
to establish a Christian commonwealth in which the 
dignity and rights of all peoples would be safeguarded. 
It pained him to see any disregard for liberty go unpro- 
tested just because it was profitable to do so, and 
many of his comments on slavery would be pertinent 
to the racial problem today. Some eighty years before 
the Hague Tribunal he wrote a memorial to Congress 
asking that we express our concern for peace, and so 
govern our country that “all her connections with 
foreign states should be employed to diffuse the spirit 
of philanthropy and to diminish the occasions and 
miseries of war. Of such a country we shall exult to 
be the children, and we pledge to it an attachment, 
veneration, and support which can be accorded only 
to a virtuous community.” In wars and threats of 
war occurring during his lifetime, Channing never felt 
that the conflict was justifiable. Of the War of 1812 
he said, “To render the war justifiable, it is not enough 
that we have received injuries; we must ask ourselves, 
Have WE done our duty to the nation of which we 
complain?” 


Yet he was not an absolute pacifist in the modern 
sense. He could not agree with his close friend Noah 
Worcester that the injunction, “Resist not evil,” should 
be taken literally, because he believed that Christ 
intended us to use our reason in interpreting his 
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remarks, and because not in any way to resist evil 
would be to undercut the very purpose of government 
and eliminate the magistrate. In the “Introduction” 
to his published works he wrote: “If, indeed, my coun- 
try were invaded by hostile armies, threatening with- 
out disguise its rights, liberties, and dearest interests, 
I should strive to repel them, just as I should repel a 
criminal who should enter my house to slay what I 
hold most dear, and what is intrusted to my care. But 
I cannot confound with such a case the common in- 
stances of war.” Channing emphasized the note of 
penitence, for he said that if a nation finds war inevi- 
table it should “wage it wisely, with a full consciousness 
of rectitude and with unfeigned sorrow.” 


Since liberty was to him the chief virtue consistent 
with the nobility of man, he cherished every safeguard 
to the inviolability of the human conscience. In his 
1838 lecture Channing made this reference applicable 
to the present position of the conscientious objector: 
“Undoubtedly, as a general rule, the citizen is bound 
to obey the authorities under which he lives. But 
when called to do what his conscience clearly pro- 
nounces wrong, he must not waver. No outward law 
is so sacred as the voice of God in his own breast. I 
maintain that the citizen, before fighting, is bound 
to inquire into the justice of the cause which he is 
called to maintain with blood, and bound to withhold 
his hand if his conscience condemn the cause. The 
presumption is always against the justice and necessity 
of war.” 


One of the finest appeals against hatred was made 
by Channing in a thrilling sermon he preached in 1814 
when Boston, without adequate defense, was threat- 
ened by a British invasion. “You will remember that 
we profess a religion which enjoins benevolence toward 
all mankind, even toward our personal and national 
foes. Let not our patriotism be sullied with malignant 
passions. Whilst we defend our shores with courage, 
let us not cherish hatred towards our invaders. . . . If 
we are to meet her armies in battle—which God in his 
mercy forbid!—let us meet them with that magnanimity 
which is candid and just even to its foes. Let us fight, 
not like beasts of prey to glut revenge, but to maintain 
our rights, to obtain an honorable peace, and to obtain 
a victory which shall be signalized by clemency as well 
as by valor. God forbid that our conflicts should add 
fury to those bad passions and national antipathies 
which have helped to bring this country to its present 
degraded and endangered condition!” 


This giant of American Protestantism knew with 
prophetic insight that wars of themselves are not con- 
structive. “War may subvert a despotism, but seldom 
builds up better institutions.” Thus he paved the way 
for the discussion of the conditions of lasting peace 
which so hopefully has won the attention of the church 
in this present crisis. 


As to every thoughtful Christian, so to Channing 
it was clear that nothing but a return to Christian 
love could build the peaceful world. In the 1838 lecture 
he considered the reasons popularly advanced for the 
twenty years of peace that had fallen across the world, 
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and warned his hearers not to take hope in any of 
them. “No calculations of interest, no schemes of 
policy, can do the work of love, of the spirit of human 
brotherhood. There can be no peace without, but 
through peace within. Society must be an expression 
of the soul of its members. Man’s character moulds 
his outward lot. His destiny is woven by the good 
or evil principles which bear rule in his breast. I 
indeed attach importance to all the causes of peace 
which I have now stated. They are far from power- 
less; but their power will be spent in vain unless aided 
by mightier and diviner energy, by the force of moral 
and religious principles, the strength of disinterested 
love.” 

Channing’s last public words gave expression 
to his lifelong faith in the power of Christ as this 
“diviner energy” in the human soul to overcome selfish- 
ness and bring about the day of brotherhood. One 
who heard him has described Channing’s inspired look 
as he gave this concluding invocation :““A new compre- 
hension of the Christian spirit—a new reverence for 
humanity, a new feeling of brotherhood, and of all 
men’s relation to the common Father—this is among 
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the signs of our times. Society, silently pervaded by 
this, is to change its aspect of universal warfare for 
peace. The power of selfishness, all-grasping and seem- 
ingly invincible, is to yield to this diviner energy. The 
song of angels, ‘On earth peace,’ will not always sound 
as fiction. O come, thou kingdom of heaven, for which 
we daily pray! Come, Friend and Saviour of the race, 
who didst shed thy blood on the cross to reconcile 
man to man, and earth to heaven! Come, ye predicted 
ages of righteousness and love, for which the faithful 
have so long yearned! Come, Father Almighty, and 
crown with thine omnipotence the humble strivings of 
thy children to subvert oppression and wrong, to 
spread light and freedom. peace and joy, the truth and 
spirit of thy Son, through the whole earth!” 

On the occasion of the centenary of the beginning 
of Channing’s ministry, President Eliot in 1903 said, 
“May those who stand here one hundred years hence 
say, “The twentieth century supplied more of kindly soil 
for Channing seed than the nineteenth.” We of the 
twentieth century have made a bad start. Yet we can 
believe, as was said then, “The world is going Chan- 
ning’s way, though with slow and halting steps.” 


Funeral of Richard Eddy Sykes 


HE beautiful chapel of St. Lawrence University 

was filled in spite of stormy weather, Sunday after- 
noon, October 4, for the funeral of Dr. Sykes. The 
scene was made brighter by flowers in profusion, 
including pieces of exquisite design. 

People from many parts of the North Country 
attended the services—farmers, mechanics, tradesmen, 
professors, students, clergymen—all friends of the 
beloved former head of the University. The officiating 
clergymen were Rev. Hugh S. Tigner, Dr. Sykes’ pas- 
tor, who read the Scriptures, and Dean John Murray 
Atwood, a friend of sixty years, who made an address 
and offered prayer. 

There was a garden path running from the Sykes 
home to the Atwood home, and on this path many 
conferences have taken place between the two leaders 
of the University who so completely trusted each other. 
Dean Atwood spoke out of a full heart in substance as 
follows: 

It is not difficult, in one sense, to speak here this after- 
noon, for so much could be said; but in another sense 
the heart is too full for utterance. I have cherished 
Richard Eddy Sykes as a dear friend for lo, these many 
years, and admired him as one of the finest examples 
of a Christian gentleman I have ever known. 

My memory goes back to the time when my father’s 
family came here and when Dr. Sykes was a freshman in 
college. I remember him as the popular tenor singer of 
the Beta quartet. I remember his singing a duet with 
his classmate and lifelong friend, George Conkey. I 
can see him marching up the aisle of the old Academy 
to get his teaching license and then going out to teach 
school to earn his way, as so many have to do today. 

I have followed his career after college and theological 

school. He was a close friend of my father, who was 

often in his home and heard the details of his pastor- 


ates. He was the finest type of Christian minister. 
His was the right motive. There was nothing of seek- 
ing fame or distinction for himself. He was modest 
and unassuming, but earnest. His desire was to com- 
fort, to inspire, to uplift. In Little Falls, Denver, and 
Malden, wherever he served, he always had that active 
spirit of good will, a consideration and concern for 
everyone with whom he dealt, and a rare Christian 
courtesy which won people to him with a lasting friend- 
ship. It was the spirit of the man. He had an ardent 
temperament, capable of righteous indignation at times, 
but incapable of being curt, rude, or unjust. No mem- 
ber of the faculty or student ever went out from his 
presence without being impressed by the spirit of this 
man. It was an achievement of his Christian culture. 

He loved his church and his faith, but though in- 
tensely loyal, his ministry was never bounded by sectar- 
ian limits. He had fellowship with those of every sect 
or of no sect. It is no accident that people without dis- 
tinction honored and admired him. In Denver he was 
president of the Associated Charities. In Malden he 
was president of the Board of Education. He was in- 
terested in the welfare of everyone. 

It is no secret that he did not seek the presidency of 
this college. In fact he did not desire it. He loved the 
parish ministry, and he and Mrs. Sykes were delight- 
fully situated, surrounded and supported by a great 
company of splendid, devoted people in the parish at 
Malden. He came only in payment of a debt he owed 
to the college and theological school. When Mr. Young 
and others urged him to come, he came and took up a 
very difficult task from a sense of duty. But neither 
he nor Mrs. Sykes ever regretted their decision. Till 
the day of his death the one chief concern dearest to his 
heart, next to his family, was St. Lawrence. It was a 
very critical and difficult time when he came. Resources 
had to be increased. He had no illusion as to the diffi- 
culty of the task, but he had a very definite idea of how 
it was to be accomplished. Not by begging or coaxing 
but by the same spirit that won loyal supporters and 
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friends in his parishes he did it. Some were impatient 
and criticized him severely. He never for a moment 
altered his loyalty to these critics; by the greatness of 
his spirit he won them in the end. So many are loyal 
supporters of the college today because of this man’s 
work and spirit. 

We remember today his confidante, counselor, com- 
panion, and coworker, his faithful wife sharing in his 
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the winsomeness of God, and commending to God’s 
care and keeping his beloved wife and daughters. 

All the Malden newspapers paid tribute to Dr. 
Sykes. In the parish bulletin of the First Parish there 
appeared an especially beautiful and accurate estimate 
of Dr. Sykes by Cyrus F. Springall, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the church. It was as follows: 


responsibility and work. To care for him was some- 
thing she coveted to the very end. What a thousand 
blessed memories she will have to cheer and comfort her 
in the days to come. 

We have no regret. We shall miss this familiar and 
gracious figure, to everyone so kindly and cheerful. 
But we are grateful that not only did he live a long 
life but also a rich and full one—a very successful life 
in the best sense of the word, happy in his home and 
family and children that came to bless that home, and 
in a host of friends. He had an optimistic faith. He 
loved nature and believed in the goodness of God. He 
believed that we could trust the workings of nature, 
and so he was serene to the end. His was a faith in the 
eternal values of the human spirit. He believed that a 
spirit capable of courage and integrity and devotion and 
self-sacrifice could never be consigned to oblivion, and 
he believed with Browning that “the best is yet to be.” 
We too may believe with him and for him that “the 
best is yet to be.” 


Tributes to Dr. Sykes 


N Sunday, October 4, appropriate recognition was 

made of the passing of Dr. Richard E. Sykes at 
the First Parish in Malden, the last church that he 
served as pastor. A large oil portrait of Dr. Sykes, 
with flowers beneath it, stood in the vestibule of the 
church. Following the sermon the minister, Rev. 
Charles H. Monbleau, paid the following tribute to the 
life and ministry of this greatly loved pastor: 


Eighty-one years ago on a farm near Canton, New 
York, a boy was born who was destined to play an 
important part in the religious and educational life of 
the Universalist Church of America. 

Today this boy, long since a man full grown, rests 
from his labors and moves on to join the heavenly 
company. 

There is much that one might say about the long 
and fruitful. career of Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, but 
perhaps that feature of it most interesting to the people 
of Malden, and more particularly to the members of 
the First Parish, was the fifteen years in which he 
served as pastor of this parish. This splendid edifice is 
a lasting memorial to his sacrificial living, untiring la- 
bors, love of architectural beauty, and his downright 
belief in the Gospel of Christ as a way of life for men 
and nations. 

His was a busy, useful, friendly, and unforgettable 
life. He-built not only with stones, but in the gentle 
play of spirit upon spirit. Because of this many hearts 
are tender with memory and feel a deep sense of loss 
in his passing. Funeral rites for our esteemed and be- 
loved friend will be held this afternoon in the St. Law- 
rence University Chapel at three o’clock. Though miles 
separate us, in imagination we shall be silent members 
of that gathering which assembles to remember a great 
man whose life was full of noble deeds. 


Following these words the congregation was asked 
to be in the quiet meditation of prayer, giving thanks 
to God for a life in which men saw the goodness and 


A bunch of kids, wrestling on the lawn, suddenly 
froze as they became aware of an onlooker. “Gee, it’s 
the new minister!”_ Anticipating a reproof, because it 
was Sunday afternoon, they beamed approval as the 
new minister smiled and showed them some new and 
better holds. Such was my personal introduction to 
Richard Eddy Sykes back in 1904 when he first came 
to Malden. He liked kids—he liked folks, and there- 
fore kids and folks liked him. That was the touch- 
stone of his career. 

Dr. Sykes came to Malden at an opportune time. 
The old brick church on Main Street, with its tradi- 
tional system of pew rents, its bare platform type of 
pulpit, the high organ loft in the rear of the church with 
a mixed quartet, and the changing character of the lo- 
cation, had well served its purpose. The church had 
been there for a hundred years. It was nearing the end 
of an epoch. 

Interest had been mounting in the need for a new 
building, and the new minister fitted into this thought 
like the keystone of an arch. Under his leadership the 
new site was bought. Within five years we were in our 
present church home, the boys’ choir was organized, the 
pews declared free, and the church finances put on a 
sound, modern basis. Truly it may be said that his 
pastorate began a new era in our long history. 

Dr. Sykes’ interests extended beyond denominational 
limits. He was a friendly man and rapidly acquired a 
city-wide acquaintanceship. He served on the school 
committee, and was prominent in the public affairs of 
our community. He was our pastor during the First 
World War. There was no question where the parish 
stood in 1917. The flag came into the chancel for the 
first time, and the pictures still on view in our vestibule 
prove the contribution made by the boys and girls of 
his parish. 

In 1919, as we were struggling back to the pursuits 
of peace, he announced his resignation from the pulpit. 
A greater opportunity had opened for him. He was to 
become the president of his alma mater, St. Lawrence 
University at Canton, New York. Our sorrow at his 
leaving was mingled with pride that our friend and 
pastor should receive this high honor. 

His accomplishments at the college belong to an- 
other record. Suffice it to say that he found a Northern 
New York school with rather threadbare equipment, 
and in fifteen years built it into the strong and influen- 
tial college it is today. As well as increasing its physi- 
cal plant tenfold, he brought strong personalities like 
Owen D. Young to its board, and the flavor of his suc- 
cess hovers there, as it still remains here with us in 
Malden. 

One later service he did for the old First Parish. In 
1927, we were faced with the selection of a new minis- 
ter. Colonel Locke, then chairman of our board, 
lunched with Dr. Sykes in New York and brought back 
such a strong recommendation of a young St. Law- 
rence graduate that we voted to engage him without 
hearing him preach. The man recommended by Dr. 
Sykes was Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks. 

A few years ago we saw Dr. Sykes for the last time. 
It was on the campus at Canton. He was always 
keenly interested in his old Malden friends. He was 
delighted at our unexpected call, and took great pleas- 
ure in showing us through all the newer buildings. As 
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we walked, his greetings from freshman, chambermaid 
and professor alike showed the affection in which they 
all held him. He had become the president emeritus of 
the University, and lived in daily contact with its life. 

And now this old friend has passed on. He takes his 
rightful place among those strong souls who raise our 
spirits high above the humdrum walks of life. He radi- 
ated inspiration—inspiration to the child in the Sunday 
school, to his congregation on Sunday morning, and to 
men like Owen D. Young. We of the Malden church 
are proud to have the name of Richard Eddy Sykes on 
our long roll of pastors. 
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ICHARD Eddy Sykes was my friend for thirty- 

eight years, my parishioner for four years in 
Canton, New York, and the president of my oldest 
son’s alma mater. 

I was one of the very first to meet him and hear 
him when he arrived in Boston from Denver nearly 
forty years ago. The impression he made on me, then 
a layman, I am sure he made on the ministers; the 
same impression he always made everywhere, that of 
being a messenger and witness in the truest sense. His 
speech, formal or informal, had unction; the very tones 
of his voice and his personality carried conviction. 

It was my fortune to hear him frequently during 
his long and fruitful pastorate in Malden, and my 
special fortune to hear him for six years when, as 
president of St. Lawrence University, he delivered his 
straightforward and inspiring baccalaureate sermons, 
and when he spoke on many significant occasions in 
academic life. 

The beautiful campus is richly furnished with build- 
ings acquired during his wise administration, but the 
crown of that glorious hilltop is the Gunnison Memorial 
Chapel, built at a great cost when the University 
“needed so much more [?]” new buildings and equip- 
ment of a general nature. But Dr. Sykes wished not 
only to have a fitting memorial to his illustrious 
predecessor, Dr. Almon Gunnison, but to crown the 
hill with a building embodying ideals and values indis- 
pensable in full-orbed education. He chose and in- 
sisted upon the use of a native stone when many could 
see in the individual stones nothing at all fit or worthy 
for so fine a building. But when the builders had put 
them all together they formed one of the most beau- 
tiful buildings on the campus—so beautiful that the 
donor of other and later buildings insisted that they 
be of stone from the same “underestimated” quarry 
near by. 

Thousands now of young men and women who 
profited by the presence and influence of Dr. Sykes are 
serving widely and variously, some with high distinc- 
tion, in the world. I am sure that not one of them 
can ever forget their honored and beloved president. 
I am sure that wherever they are, when they hear the 
news of his passing into the life everlasting, their eyes 
will moisten, as mine do now. 

A full-orbed man—minister, citizen, friend, preacher 
and honored college president—has left us. Our lives 
were enriched by him. Our memories are beautiful 
and satisfying. 

Harry Apams Hersry 
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The A 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ARAH and Penelope are five and three years old. 
One day last summer their mother took them to 
the Zoo. This is what happened. 

Sarah said, “We shall see elephants and bears and 
tigers and monkeys.” Penelope said, “Will they eat 
us?” Sarah laughed at Penelope for being so silly. 
“Elephants are tame,” she said, “and the others are in 
cages.” 

Sarah, you see, was very bright and she showed off. 
That is never pleasant for mothers or little sisters or 
anybody. 

At the Zoo Sarah talked all the time. But they fed 
the deer and the bears. At all the animals Sarah 
laughed a great deal. She said the elephant was odd, 
the rhinoceros was clumsy, and that the hippopotamus. 
looked like a great potato. 

Now animals, like all other creatures, do not care: 
to be laughed at; so, when they saw Sarah laughing at. 
them, they slunk away. 

Mother said, “Sarah, I don’t think they like being: 
laughed at.” 

Sarah said, “Animals don’t know things like being 
laughed at.” 

Mother said, “All God’s creatures can feel.” 

Sarah said, “Worms can’t feel.” 

Mother said, “How do you know?” 

Sarah tossed her head and said, “I just do know. 
That’s what I do.” 

Then they came to a great many cages of monkeys. 
Mercy! How funny Sarah thought them. Some of 
them had the queerest tricks. 

Penny said, “Don’t laugh, Sarah; they don’t like it. 
They are sweet. I wish I had one.” 

Sarah laughed and _ laughed. 
she said. 

Then what do you think? A little monkey came to 
the place where Penny stood, and, putting up his little 
paw to his mouth, he blew a kiss to her. Penny’s eyes 
shone. “Oh, mother,” she cried. “Did you see that?” 
And she blew one back. 

“You’re crazy too,” said Sarah; and she made a 
face at the little monkey. 

And THEN what do you think? The little monkey 
ran to the place where Sarah stood, and through the 
bars his bright little eyes looked at her for a second, 
very steadily and straight; and then he hid his face in 
his little paws, and laughed and laughed and laughed 
—at Sarah. 

Sarah did not like it at all. 

Mother said, “It seems very funny to laugh at the 
monkey, but not so funny when the monkey laughs at 
you.” 

Sarah said, “I want to go now. 
keys.” And she marched off. 

Penny looked back at the little monkey and blew 
another kiss to him. She was only three but already 
she knew that, if you want to have love, you must 
give it away. 


“They're crazy,” 


I don’t like mon- 
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This Place On Which We Stand” 


Raymond John Baughan 


E meet this night in a tragic world to bear 

witness to our faith. That is our spiritual 
responsibility. No one knows what contingencies are 
before us. It may be that our faith will become a 
thidden secret moving underground. Maybe it will die 
out altogether. Or perhaps, God granting, its insights 
will spring to life again in the hearts and minds of 
men to sweep across the earth. But, as for us, now, 
our task is clear. It is to light our candles against this 
darkened time. 

So I want to go back to the place where our faith 
got its start. I want to go back across the years to 
Moses and a flame of fire in the midst of a bush. You 
remember the story. The Hebrews were slaves in 
Egypt. Moses had run for his life with the blood of 
a taskmaster on his hands. And out there in the 
desert, he found refuge among a tribe of people who 
worshiped a God named Yahweh—a strange God, who 
brought life to his people, and hope, and strength. 
The day came when Moses found himself alone—only 
the flocks and the open sky and his dreams! It isn’t 
difficult to guess what urgencies stirred his soul. There 
were his people back in Egypt suffering the fate of 
bondsmen. And he, here—with the free winds blowing 
about him and a strange God quickening his vision. 
And it was as though a bush were before him ablaze 
with fire. And a voice in the fire saying, “I will be 
what I will be.” Then and there something happened 
to Moses that sent him to free his people, to bring 
them to this strange God and to start them on a spirit- 
ual pilgrimage that has moved down through the cen- 
turies of time. And his heart burned within him as 
this conviction dawned upon his troubled mind, “This 
place where you stand is holy ground.” 

That’s how our faith began. It belongs still to the 
pilgrimage originating there to bring justice and free- 
dom and love upon the earth. For this faith of ours 
isn’t a matter of waking up in the morning to find that 
everything has turned out just as we’d hoped it would. 
It isn’t a matter of getting a few fine ideals and then 
being staggered and beaten because the world doesn’t 
live up to them. The world never has. There wouldn’t 
be any need of faith if it did, if there were no struggle 
for it, and no tears in the deep intent of it. In Aldous 
Huxley’s Brave New World you get a sample of life 
with no yearning that isn’t gratified, and no pain. It’s 
as dull as dishwater. And Mr. Huxley has his poor 
savage size it up, “You’ve got rid of everything that’s 
unpleasant. You neither suffer the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune nor take up arms against them. 
You just abolish them. And it’s too easy. You need 
something with tears in it. Nothing costs enough 
here.” 


*The occasional sermon at the annual meeting of the | 


Maine Universalist Convention, 1942. 


This is the point of it. Whenever a man gets real 
faith in anything, he’s up against something hazardous 
in this world. He sets out upon a pilgrimage that did 
not begin with him, nor will not end with him. The 
ground where he stands is holy. 

We stand there this night. In a world fraught with 
peril and herror’such as ours, it isn’t easy to sense it 
as a holy place. If anything seems regnant on the 
earth just now, it’s the lust and brutality in men. And 
to keep faith in love and goodness in a time like this 
seems to cast one off as a spiritual refugee. It does!— 
unless you link yourself to that spiritual purpose that 
unites men through the ages as they strive to create 
the good upon the earth. Then, there’s meaning to 
it all, and backing, and the sense of an unfinished and 
unconquerable quest. 

There is a hint of what we’re trying to say in John 
Steinbeck’s The Moon Is Down. It’s the story of a 
little village invaded by the Nazis. At first the people 
are stunned and confused. Then they begin a cam- 
paign of stubborn resistance. And it goes on until 
the conquerors themselves fear for their lives. They 
take the mayor as hostage. Simple man that he is, 
the mayor is no hero to his mind. He hardly knows 
what to do. Then, he recalls reading when a boy in 
school the Apology of Plato. He looks up the book 
and reads again that scene of Socrates on trial for his 
life. And the book comes to a thrilling climax as he 
relives that brave and moving moment and goes out 
to certain death. You see, he set his feet into that 
ancient pilgrimage for Life and Truth, and found this 
place where he stood to be holy. 

Willard Sperry tells about a stranger who was lost 
in a lonely part of Ireland. He wanted to get to 
Inishcrone, but he couldn’t find his way. Finally, 
coming upon a peasant, he asked about the nearest 
road. The directions were long and complicated. At 
last the peasant shrugged his shoulders, “If it was to 
Inishcrone, meself, I was goin’,” he said, “it’s not from 
here I'd wish to be shtartin’.” Maybe that’s the way 
we feel about this sorry world. But we're in it. And 
there’s no room in it now for cynicism. This place 
where we stand has hope in it and meaning for our 
bafflled minds and hearts, if we’ll venture for it. And 
all along the way, our faith will grow in us that the 
God who swings the stars in their orbits girds us to 
match this hour. 

It’s a pilgrimage for Life we’re on, you see. Through 
the agony and sacrifice of these tragic years, we’re in 
quest of Light and Truth and Love. That locates us 
as a fellowship of pilgrims. It spots us as a church. 
It makes this place on which we stand hold meaning. 
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So, we will kindle here a light in our minds. For 
vital religion’s only hope is in the liberal way. Never 
has liberalism met more formidable a challenge than 
this time has brought. And it isn’t just the Fascist 
hordes that threaten the extinction of its light. Dis- 
mayed and wearied by an awful world, great leaders 
within the Christian church have retreated all along 
the line, losing their sense of direction, falling into 
pessimism and despair and otherworldly hopes. They 
tell us we’re unrealistic, that we’ve gone to seed, that 
we're optimistic and sentimental, still believing in an 
outmoded idea of progress and the conceited notion of 
the worth of man. They tell us that we ought to know 
better; that mankind is morally helpless; that man 
ean do nothing with his brain to save himself. They 
say that God is “up above the world so high,” morally 
distant from us, unlike anything we are or can be. And 
our fate is in his hands alone. They want us to go 
back to a message that is static and finished, that in- 
volves no pilgrimage, in which all our hopes are in a 
revelation vouchsafed to the “elect.” 


So they repudiate life and all its values, discredit 
all the goodness and truth and beauty in it, for this 
weird and secret hope beyond the skies. And when 
religion does that, it’s dead! 

As for us, we'll light our fires of faith with Vernon 
Louis Parrington, for “the promise of the future has 
always lain in the keeping of liberal minds that never 
were discouraged from their dreams.” 

Oh, of course, liberals have made mistakes. But 
you can’t kill liberalism by striking at some ideas some 
liberals have had. Liberalism isn’t a set of ideas. It’s 
a quest for truth. And there is no important spiritual 
truth that cannot stand the test of scrutiny and the 
experiences of man’s best life. These New Super- 
naturalists, as James Bissett Pratt so aptly says, have 
“set up a man of straw, named it liberalism, tilted 
against it like Don Quixote, and then felt like little 
Jack Horner.” 

This, then, is what we’re trying to say—there is no 
hope for vital religion save through liberalism. If God 
is not in the urgencies of man’s spirit as he strives for 
fuller life, if man’s deepest yearnings have no kinship 
with the divine, then God has no meaning for him. 
If we give up our faith in the possibilities of men. 
there’s nothing left to strive for. The hope of Chris- 
tianity lies in the liberal spirit. There is no other. It 
isn’t faith in some distant power that we need, waiting 
to break into human history to save mankind. It’s 
faith in the truth as we discover it, and in the power of 
man to lay hold on it. It’s faith in the universe of 
which we are a part. It’s faith in the long slow pil- 
grimage of man across the years, faltering and stum- 
bling now and then, but moving on toward the King- 
dom for which he was made, where Love and Mercy 
rule men’s hearts and peace binds men to their fellow 


‘men. God’s back of us all right, but he'll send no 
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winds to blow upon our sails until we rig the ship. 
He'll send no mercy to a stricken world until human 
hands are stretched out to heal the wounds of men. 
He'll send no peace to this war-wracked time until 
men’s minds and wills get the world organized for 
peace. In undiscouraged liberalism is our last best 
hope. This is the place where we stand, we Univer- 
salists, for our authority is truth, known, or yet to be 
discovered, and our faith is in the power of men of 
good will to build. 


II 


And we will kindle here a light within our hearts. 
For now we see as never before that we’re all involved 
in humanity, that we'll all be saved together or all of 
us will suffer in the end. That, I take it, has ever 
been the light of Universalism. It’s an insight into 
life that times like ours reveal to be rooted in the 
universe. It’s the dark hours in history that are man’s 
hours of discovery. It was against the suffering caused 
by disease that man marshaled his intellect to find the 
answers of modern medicine. It was in the wilderness 
that the Jews discovered justice and equality and the 
laws of life that bind men to one another. So, in our 
war-torn world, this truth looms up which John Donne 
pronounced so long ago, “No man is an island, entire 
of itself; every man is a piece of the continent; a part 
of the mainland. If a clod be washed away by the 
sea, Europe is the less, as well as if a promontory, or 
the land of thy friends, or the land of thine own, were 
washed away. Any man’s death diminishes me because 
I am involved in humankind. And therefore never 
send to ask for whom the bell tolls, it tolls for thee.” 

We're all involved in humankind. That will still 
be true when this contemporary strife is over. 
Epidemics have no boundary lines. And so from health 
to economic standards, none of us “liveth or dieth: to 
himself alone.” We want peace, but that will come 
only through an organized world community. We 
won’t be saved at all unless we’re saved together. 

One can almost feel that Chinese farmer’s spirit as 
he finds his way into that conviction in Pearl Buck’s 
Dragon Seed. He can’t understand at first what the 
tragic war is all about. He lies awake at night trying 
to think it through. And he says to his wife, “A man 
should stay in his own house; if he stays in his own 
house and does the work he knows how to do and 
cares for his own, who can destroy him?” 

Then, almost everything he cherishes in life is 
destroyed before his eyes. And he learns of a larger 
world than his, where other men care for the things he 
cares about. “So ought we to share the earth,” he 
says. 

“These thoughts he told no one, for they were 
scarcely thoughts so much as the movings of his spirit 
and yet he took comfort in them because for so long 
he had had no such thoughts. . . . There had been no 
room in him for larger things and even though every- 
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thing was the same with him and evil had not abatea 
one bit, yet he was taken out of this little valley and 
he was set into the world, and he felt it.” 

We're all involved in humankind, and there is no 
abiding city for any of us until there is life for all of us. 

Fundamentally, that’s what our strife is all about. 
The world needs unifying. It will get it, either by a 
master race whipping the world into subjection to its 
will, or by a co-operative spirit organizing mankind for 
Life. Nothing less will do. 

That latter philosophy we represent, we Universal- 
ists. Small in numbers though we are, it is our spiritual 
obligation to keep this light before mankind. Only a 
remnant survived Jerusalem’s collapse. But out of 
that remnant came the first feeble light of the Chris- 
tian faith. And they cupped their hands about it, and 
blew the breath of their lives upon it, until its flame 
caught the hearts of men and spread across the earth. 
This place where we stand is holy. 


lil 


And we will kindle here a fire within our spirits. 
For as men set their feet upon this pilgrimage that does 
not begin with them, nor end with them, it isn’t creeds 
that gird them for their tasks, but a living Purpose. 
It’s a flaming venture to get Life and Love incarnate 
in all our ways of life—our homes, our work, our world— 
to make real the things we love. Feeble churchman- 
ship just won’t do any more; not if we’re to be true 
to this faith. It isn’t bean suppers, or sentimental 
reverence, or museum visiting once or twice a year; 
and it isn’t trying to run the church like a business 
machine while the ministry takes care of religion; it’s 
a house of Life we’re after. That means sharing com- 
mon tasks to make our faith real in the lives of men. 
Only a Purpose motivating men like that can make 
this church, or any church, survive. Our family life 
must be lived in quest of it; our church schools work- 
ing for it; our worship services oriented to it; and all 
of us uniting with our fellows in causes that bridge the 
human rifts. This is our pilgrimage. And it is full of 
strength and promise. For as we follow after this 
undaunted venturing for Life, something in us and 
our fellow men responds to redeem the wrong that 
haunts our ways. 

So Peer discovered in Bojer’s The Great Hunger. 
All his life had been a struggle against adversity. He 
lived now with his wife Merle and his daughter, just 
five years old. Near him lived his neighbor, the 
brazier, with his wife—poor folks like themselves, but 
bitter and cruel. They feared Peer lest he “was come 
to snatch their bread.” They had no child, but kept 
a savage dog with huge limbs and champing jaws. 

One day the dog attacked Peer’s little girl. He 
drove the beast away and gathered the child in his 
arms, but she could not live. And Peer sat side by 
side with his wife looking out’into the dark and deso- 
late night. He thought of his sorrows, and slowly 
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began to sense that he was not alone in his anguish, 
but a member of the universal family of woe. And he 
began to feel an “unspeakable compassion for all men 
upon the earth.” He knew, now, that what he hun- 
gered for was not wealth, not position, but a “temple 
for the human spirit.” 


There had been a drought that spring. The farm- 
ers had sown and there had been no rain. A frost 
came and the seed was frozen in the ground. The 
neighbor had sown and now he’d have to sow again,. 
but he had no seed He begged for it from farm to- 
farm, but the people hated him and turned him away. 

“Tt had rained that night,” said Peer, as he told 
the story, “and as I came out the air was soft and’ 
easy to breathe. .. . I took grain in a basket, climbed! 
over the neighbor’s fence and began to sow. No sign 
of life in the house . . . no doubt the brazier and his: 
wife were sleeping, dreaming maybe of enemies all 
around, trying their best to do them harm... . I did’ 
this because . . . I felt a vast responsibility. Mankind. 
must arise, and be better than the blind powers that. 
order its ways; in the midst of its sorrows it must take- 
heed that the god-like does not die. The spark of eter- 
nity once more was aglow in me, and said, Let there be- 
light. 

“Ah, if you had known that moment. It was as if 
the air about me were alive with voices. 

“And when the corn was sown, and I went back, the: 
sun was glancing over the shoulder of the hill. There- 
by the fence stood Merle, looking at me. . . . Her face- 
was in shadow, but she smiled to me—as if she, too, the: 
stricken mother, had risen up from the ocean of her 
suffering that here, in the daybreak, she might take: 
her share in the love of God.” 

In a moment, we shall break bread together as. 
men’s bodies have been broken on their quest for Life.. 
And we shall pour out the wine of human sacrifice 
which has united men in living purpose through the 
years. God grant we keep faith with that human: 
pilgrimage! For this place where we stand is holy. 


EARLY DAYS OF A HUMORIST 


One morning in the late 1890’s a freckled, russet-- 
haired youth ambled into a classroom of Scarritt. 
College, in Missouri. 

The instructor looked him over, observing, “You: 
seem to have forgotten your books.” 

“T don’t have any books,” came the reply. 

“That’s bad,” the teacher frowned. “What would’ 
you think of a man going to work without any tools?” 

The youth smiled the smile that was to win world-. 
wide affection. 

“Well, sir,’ Will Rogers replied, “I'd say he was- 
the boss.”—Christian Science Monitor. 


Beneath the veil of each atom is hidden the soul-- 
ravishing beauty of the face of the Beloved. 
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“We Surely Need Heat” 


Ernest E. Davis 


The following brief address was given by Dr. E. E. 
Davis of Avon, Illinois, president of the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention, at the September board meeting. 
The board by formal vote asked Dr. Davis to submit 
it to THe Leaver. 


A our last meeting here in Chicago, I expressed my- 
self as being pessimistic about church affairs. A 
few days later I received a letter from Mr. Kerr per- 
taining to the subject. When I first read his letter 
I thought he was, in popular parlance, “just bat- 
ting the breeze,” but on reading it a second time 
I decided he was definitely challenging me to make 
a concrete statement. I might say what I tried 
to tell the Urbana people at their anniversary celebra- 
tion last June. Some of these ideas came from Dr. 
Cummins. A growing, thriving church, eager to live 
its gospel and at the same time carry that gospel to 
others, does not come as manna from heaven, but as 
the result of a wisely planned procedure acted upon 
by an intelligently informed, united and determined 
people. Now, are we a united and determined people? 
Are we intelligently informed? Have we a wisely 
planned procedure? Are we anxious to live our gospel 
and carry it to others? Are we not inclined to consider 
ourselves privileged characters because of our inherit- 
ance and forget that progress must be produced and 
prosperity earned. The Universalist Church living 
today must live in the will, the thoughts, the lives 
and purposes of today’s Universalists. A clerk of the 
_ Old Salem Parish in reviewing the church records finds 
‘that back in 1809 a collection was taken for candles 
and wood. The church needed light and heat then. 
He remarks that Universalists may have light enough 
today, but they surely need heat. I think it a sad 
commentary on our appreciation of our heritage when 
I say that Universalist churches of Illinois surely need 
heat today as badly as, if not worse than, they did 
back on that bleak New England shore more than a 
century and a quarter ago. 

Being a member of the medical profession I am con- 
stantly reminded of how much more definite, tangible 
progress medical science has made than has the church. 
It would be entirely out of order to try to tell in detail 
of such progress. It is enough to say diseases have 
been conquered, epidemics prevented and pestilences 
averted, till the span of life has been more than 
doubled. The medical profession through scientific 
education has grown up through and beyond such terms 
as allopath, homeopath and eclectic to regular practi- 
tioners, and the standard of medical education has been 
raised to such a high level as to leave a wide-open field 
for osteopaths and chiropractors to enter the healing 
art by the back door. These groups, however quack 
or crude their beginnings may have been, have educated 
themselves by studying health and medical literature. 


Now the average member of one of these groups is 
as well able to care for the sick as was the medical 
profession a half-century ago. We hear many new 
terms now designating religious denominational groups. 
I have very grave doubts if these terms denote real 
educational progress in the religious world. 

Now, can we be optimistic about the progress of 
religious education? Is the rank and file of our youth 
today receiving any religious education? Democracy 
is founded on Christianity, and is it not fighting for 
its very existence today because national leaders have 
been neglecting religious education? 

It has been said that bringing up the next genera- 
tion is the biggest job this generation has, and the poor- 
est done. Men free to worship God according to con- 
science use that freedom to ignore God and the church 
entirely. Men know right and do wrong. Too many 
people refuse to meet the challenge of a moral issue 
and are utterly oblivious of the fact that many of our 
social problems could be solved by religious education 
as many of our health problems are being solved by 
medical education. Forces which educate upward 
should be encouraged, and those that pull down dis- 
couraged. It makes a difference whether the youth of 
our time are raised in an atmosphere of prayer or 
profanity. Far too many children born today have 
parents of the tavern-going type instead of the church- 
going type. I have added another question to my 
maternity record blanks, 7.e., “With what church are 
you affiliated?” It is shocking to know how many 
times the answer comes back, “None at all.” The 
church should remind the home of its basic educational 
task. We hear everywhere, “Educate for democracy.” 
That means self-discipline and mental hygiene in a new 
and broader sense than we have ever known before. 
Social workers and governments try to improve the 
people en masse by legal enactment instead of by im- 
proving the individual, forgetting that a society is 
improved only as the individual is improved. 

The gravest problem confronting America today, 
with the possible exception of winning the war, is 
juvenile delinquency. Crime is definitely on the in- 
crease and 90 per cent of all criminals are recruited 
from the ranks of the juvenile delinquents. The aver- 
age age of the criminal is becoming less and less every 
year. Is it any wonder some of us are pessimistic? In 
estimating real spiritual and moral values people seem 
about as childish as the boys in the story. The story: 
Three boys were playing about a lamppost and the 
subject of future occupations came up. The first boy 
spoke up saying he was going to be a doctor, that his 
father was a doctor, that he had an easy life. When 
people got sick they called him and he went and told 
them what to eat, etc., and they paid him five or ten 
dollars and everything was swell. The second boy 
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said he intended to be a lawyer, that his uncle was a 
lawyer and he made big money easily. When people 
wanted a divorce they paid him fifty and sometimes 
one hundred dollars. In real lawsuits he got fees of 
one thousand dollars or more. Then the third boy 
spoke up and said he would be a preacher, that his 
father was a preacher and he stayed home all week 
and just read all the time, read everything he wanted 
to, then went to church on Sunday and told the people 
about some of the things he had read and, sure enough, 
it took six men to carry all the money up to him. 

Nor is the ministerial profession alone at fault. I 
think they are doing as well as could be expected 
with the funds at their disposal. A preacher with the 
wisdom of Solomon, the patience of Job, the diplomacy 


of Cordell Hull and the industry of Edison cannot | 


make a growing, thriving church without a larger 
number of lay members with more enthusiasm, devo- 
tion, self-sacrifice and missionary spirit than I know 
of anywhere. 

We surely need heat. 


The New York State 
Conventions 


Frep C. Lernine 


UE to the rationing of gasoline and the conservation of 

tires, the Church of the Messiah in Buffalo graciously 
relinquished its right to serve as host to the one hundred 
seventeenth annual sessions of New York Universalists, Octo- 
ber 6-8, and the sessions were held in the Betts Memorial 
Univeralist Church in Syracuse. 

Thirty-two churches were represented and registrations 
numbered one hundred seventy-five. There was a unified 
program in the three days, with the largest attendance for 
Tuesday’s Women’s Day program, at the evening session 
when the convention was formally opened, and at the banquet 
on Wednesday evening. The attendance at the conferences 
of the Sunday School Association on Wednesday was larger 
than in other years. Four organizations held their annual 
conventions during the three days: the Ministers’ Association, 
the Association of Universalist Women, the Sunday School 
Association and the State Convention. The Betts Memorial 
Universalist Church is splendidly equipped for such gatherings, 
and parishioners under the leadership of Dr. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon provided for every need of their guests. Rev. John 
E. Wood of Floral Park conducted the morning devotional 
periods. 

The main event at the meeting of the A.U.W. on Wednes- 
day was the adoption of the constitution, which gave per- 
manence to this unit of the national organization. Mrs. 
Thomas D. MacBride of Syracuse presided. Mrs. Jean L. 
Jansson of Syracuse has served as the first president of the 
Association during the past two years. .She gave the address 
of welcome, and Mrs. Carrie K. Nassal of Buffalo responded 
on behalf of the Association. Reports were given by the re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Mildred Tolbert, Watertown; by the 
corresponding secretary, Miss Elma M. Seckner, Ilion; by the 
treasurer, Mrs. Alice Barth, Rochester; and by the auditing 
committee, Mrs. Fanny M. McGonegal, Rochester. The de- 
partmental reports were given as follows: Promotional litera- 
ture, Mrs. Nina M. Thornhill, Watertown; leadership training, 
Mrs. Harriet Yates Walker, Albion; Southern work, Mrs. Ida 
L. Moulton, Dolgeville; social service, Mrs. Nellie Campbell, 
Cicero; Clara Barton work, Mrs. Edna Kearns, Auburn. There 
were one hundred fifty women at the meeting. 

Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, president of the National A.U.W., 
was the speaker at the Friendship Luncheon, with Mrs. George 


’ afternoon session. 
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A. Friedrich, Brooklyn, serving as toastmistress. Mrs. Brooks 
said, “This is no year for dull, unimaginative programs in 
women’s work. We are free women in a free church and must 
give more personal devotion to be worthy of this privilege. 
The programs should emphasize worship, study and action. 
The offerings that formerly went to foreign missions should 
now go either to war relief or to some kindred enterprise.” 
She gave a summary of the work at the Clara Barton Home 
during the past summer, which requires greater support in this 
war period. She also called attention to the important work 
being done in the Southern field under the auspices of the 
Association. Mrs. Alice T. Walker, Rochester, gave the after- 
noon address on “How We Would Be Building,” stressing the 
importance of the many activities of churchwomen in these 
times. 
Ministers’ Meeting 


The Ministers’ Association held its sessions in the Plymouth 
Congregational Church with Rev. Howard B. Gilman, presi- 
dent, presiding. The morning’s theme was “Preaching in War- 
time.” Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Syracuse, spoke on the topic, “As the Minister Sees 
It.” He stressed the need of clarification and conviction in 
these times. Dr. Joseph J. Romoda of the Department of 
Education of Syracuse University and a layman of the Betts 
Memorial Universalist Church discussed the topic from the 
layman’s point of view. “This is a war for existence,” he 
said, “and we must win the war. The job of the church is to 
maintain morale.” 

Dr. Samuel G. Ayres of Southold was the speaker at the 
His subject was, “Japan and Christian 
America.” He spoke of his experiences as a Universalist 
missionary in Japan. He said, “Christianity will continue to 
exist in Japan. Our Universalist work was small but good. 
We did a great work through our mission, working particu- 
larly with students.” 

The officers for the ensuing year are: President, Dr. Harold 
H. Niles, Watertown; vice-president, Rev. John E. Wood, 
Floral Park; secretary-treasurer, Rev. William J. Metz, Central 
Square. 

Tuesday Evening 


Rev. Fenimore E. Cooper, president of the Syracuse Coun- 
cil of Churches, gave the address of welcome to the city. 
Hurlbut W. Smith delivered the address of welcome to the 
church. In the absence of the president and the vice-presi- © 
dent, the secretary responded on behalf of the convention. 
Dr. A. Lynn Booth, Utica, conducted the church service. 
Rev. Charles A. Wyman, pastor of the Universalist church in 
Lawrence, Mass., delivered the occasional sermon. His topic 
was, “Only a Strong Certain Call Will Be Heard.” He said, 
“We Universalists need a constancy of zeal for our appointed 
work. We must catch the zeal of our orthodox brethren, the 
zeal of John Murray, the zeal of the Christian missionary who 
goes out into virgin territory to teach a new way of life. We 
can get that zeal by re-evaluating our faith, by sensing the 
need of this faith, and then sharing it with others. There 
will never be another period in our lifetime as challenging 
to us.” 

The communion service was conducted by Dr. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon and Dr. Samuel G. Ayres with young people of 
the church serving as deacons. The offering for the Theo- 
logical School (of St. Lawrence University, Canton) amounted 
to $51.46. 

Wednesday’s Events 


Miss Margaret Winchester of the G. S. S. A. spoke at the 
morning session of the State Sunday School Association on 
“Facing Facts in the Future of Religious Education.” She 
stressed the need of trained teachers and adequate teaching 
in view of current problems. Dr. Angus H. MacLean of the 
Theological School led the afternoon panel discussion, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Frank C. Love of Syracuse, Rev. Carleton M. 
Fisher of Buffalo, Rev. John E. Wood of Floral Park, and 
Richmond Jillson, a student in the Theological School. A 
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Craft Period was the concluding part of the program, with 
demonstrations in murals by Lee Brown Coye of Syracuse, in 
spatter prints by Mrs. Harold Creighbaum of Syracuse, in blue- 
prints by Mrs. Hope Reamon of Syracuse, in puppet-making 
by Dr. Edson R. Miles of Canton, and in dioramas by Dr. 
Angus H. MacLean. : 
Two hundred fifty persons attended the banquet, whic 
was served in the vestry by the King’s Daughters of the 
church. Rev. George A. Gay of Middleport was song leader. 
Dr. Fred C. Leining, state superintendent, conducted the 
appeal for contributions and pledges, which will enable the 
Sunday School Association to secure its own field worker. 
The total was five hundred dollars. Dr. John Murray At- 
wood of the Theological School acted as toastmaster, and Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., editor of THe Curistran LEaprr, was 
the speaker. His topic was, “Meeting the Needs of the Time.” 


Concluding Day, Thursday 


Dr. Robert Cummins, general superintendent, spoke at the 
morning session of the convention. He said, “There is evi- 
dence of an intelligent interest in and a growing concern for 
the church and religion. Membership in Universalist churches 
continues to grow and congregations are increasing. Ministers 
of other denominations are seeking to enter our fellowship and 
work. We are moving in the right direction.” 

The reports at the morning session included that of the 
executive board by the secretary; of the treasurer by Fay C. 
Parsons; of the Fellowship Committee by Rev. Harold W. 
Haynes; of necrology by Dr. Samuel G. Ayres; and of the 
Theological School by Dean John Murray Atwood. Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, Boston, gave a report of the work and 
needs of the Universalist Publishing House. The State Con- 
vention had a year’s record of $8,960.50 in benefactions, and 
again closed its year without a deficit. The offerings from 
churches and individuals for the Ministers’ Pension Fund 
amounted to $1,185.05. The Betts Memorial Universalist 
Church in Syracuse led with a contribution of $107; the 
churches in Albion and Utica were tied at second place with 
contributions amounting to $101. 

The state superintendent devoted his report particularly 
to a summary of the second year of the 10 Per Cent Advance. 
Eighteen churches reported a 10 per cent advance in three or 
more of the items emphasized. Seventeen reported a splendid 
improvement in parish income. Fifteen had an increase in 
their congregations ranging from 8 to 110 per cent. Five 
churches reported an increase in church-school membership 
and attendance. Nine ministers reported a large increase in 
the number of their parish calls. The Woodbury Memorial 
Church in Hornell was the outstanding church in its records of 
advance during the year. Dr. Ellis E. Pierce is the pastor of 
this church. Dr. Leining’s recommendations for the year’s 


objectives included the engagement of a field worker, a coun- . 


cil of the executives of the four state organizations, district 
conferences for improvement in church methods, the visita- 
tion of state officers to parishes and a scouting committee to 
secure young men for our theological schools and particular 
service in their local churches. 

The Committee on Recommendations urged the following: 
The continuance of all church activities and the surveys of 
new sections with a view to the establishment of new churches; 
the continuance of the 10 Per Cent Advance with a new cap- 
tion; closer relationships with the State Council of Churches; 
the endorsement of the Emergency Fund of the state superin- 
tendent and the benefactions of the State Convention; the 
creation of a Council of Executives or State Planning Council; 
union services in the summer period, also Universalist pilgrim- 
ages to near-by communities; the endorsement of the depart- 
ment of religious education to take the place of the Sunday 
School Association. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: President, Rev. 
Max A. Kapp, Canton; vice-president, Homer W. Luttenton, 
Albion; secretary, Dr. Fred C. Leining, Syracuse; treasurer, 
Fay C. Parsons, Cortland; trustees, Shelby H. Jarman, Water- 
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ville, and Donald W. Beebe, Buffalo. Fellowship Committee, 
Dr. Harold H. Niles, Watertown, Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
Syracuse, Rev. William J. Metz, Central Square, Rev. Harold 
W. Haynes, Herkimer, and Ernest M. Trefethen, Syracuse. 
Trustees of Clinton Liberal Institute, B. B. Fairchild, Dexter, 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Canton, Mrs. Maud D. Whitlock, 
Middletown, and George H. Bowers, Canton. Preacher of the 
occasional sermon in 1943, Rev. Howard B. Gilman, Little 
Falls; alternate, Rev. Carleton M. Fisher, Buffalo. The 1943 
sessions will be held in the Church of the Reconciliation, Utica. 


FREEDOM FROM FEAR 


Witi1am C. Kernan 


OME people are saying today that fear is essential to 

human welfare, and that men change their ways only 
under enough prodding from fear of not changing them. 
But to say that fear is necessary to human welfare is the 
same thing as saying that the more we have of fear the 
better. It is to say that we ought to go back to the days 
of nature worship when every natural thing was thought of 
as containing its demon to be propitiated, and when to 
tamper with nature was to invite the wrath of the gods. 
This was fear indeed, and every pagan knew plenty about 
it. But what it produced was not progress but stultification. 

The casting out of demons by Christ was no isolated 
instance of his power. It was significant of the effect of the 
Gospel upon man. It meant that man was not subject to 
demons, but that he was a creature with free will who could 
love and serve God. It brought to man the inexpressibly 
good news that the working of God’s Spirit in his soul en- 
abled him to overcome the sin that did so easily beset him. 
And one of the most formidable objects he came to believe 
that he could overcome was the fear of life and natural 
forces. He lived no longer in fear of them but in a new 
consciousness of the power of God in his soul. Nothing— 
not even death—could overcome him. 

It was precisely at the moment that man became free 
enough to realize that nature was something not to be 
feared, but to be conquered, that he began exploring her 
secrets with a view to bringing natural forces under his own 
control. The success of this venture is witnessed to every- 
where now by the general use to which electric power and 
water power and a host of other natural forces are put. 

Fear is not the urge to progress that some are trying to 
make it out to be. And this age, which has learned so well 
how to conquer nature, owes everything to the Gospel which 
has demonstrated that the last word for man is not with 
the demons, but with God who can cast them out and make 
men free. Our whole civilization has been motivated by 
this thought without sometimes admitting it or even knowing 
it. Nevertheless, a new confidence has come into the world 
and among its other results has been the appearance of free, 
democratic society in which men can have faith enough to 
believe that they can govern themselves. 

This is to say that free society cannot forever survive 
apart from enlightened religion which frees mankind from 
fear. It is also to say the obvious—that Christians, who 
know the power of Christ, should proclaim the new freedom 
in Christ and relate this freedom to the problems of this day 
—to the problem, for example, of casting out the demons 
of brutality, cruelty and racial prejudice. 


Paul evidently meant to settle special cases as they came 
up—and he settled them all, not by the old laws, but by 
the new idea of universal love. 

Wiu1amM Lyon PHEeips 


Socrates thought that if all our misfortunes were laid 
in one common heap, whence everyone must take an equal 
portion, most persons would take their own and depart. 

PLUTARCH 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


AN ABLE LETTER FROM DEAN SKINNER 


To THe Eprror: 

For the first time in twenty years I take my pen in hand 
to “react” to one of your editorials. It is all in a friendly 
spirit and with the highest respect both for you and your work. 

You write, apparently with approbation, about Dr. Pea- 
body’s statement that much of Jesus’ teaching was adapted to 
special groups, or to the need of the hour. No one would deny 
this. The difficulty arises when we start separating the funda- 
mental from the temporal and local. Jesus wrote nothing of 
record, and he never gave forth at any one time and place a 
systematic, inclusive statement of his philosophy. Everything 
he said was spoken under special conditions to special groups. 
One of his most beautiful utterances was delivered to one 
person—the woman at the well. Does the fact invalidate 
what he said as revealing his own deepest and most universal 
sense of truth? Is it inapplicable to the twentieth century? 
Isn’t there a real danger of discarding that portion of Jesus’ 
teaching that we don’t believe in by saying, “That was spoken 
to a few people under peculiar conditions that no longer 
apply”? On the other hand, if we like a certain statement we 
may be tempted to say, “That stands as timeless and uni- 
versal.” 

What shall we do? Shall we believe everything Jesus said 
was universal because he said it? Shall we say nothing that 
he taught applies to modern times because our frame of refer- 
ence is so different? 

I believe there is a way out of this dilemma. 

First, is any particular teaching of Jesus in logical continu- 
ity with the past? Did Buddha say it in India? Did Lao-tse 
say it in China? Did the prophets say it in Palestine? In 
other words, do we find that this particular truth is part of a 
large system believed in and promulgated by other characters 
and movements before Jesus? 

Second, is any particular teaching of Jesus carried out in 
the future by his disciples and followers?, If so, it was prob- 
ably understood to be fundamental and merely not incidental. 
A careful study of the Apostolic Age ought to throw light on 
what Jesus himself thought to be permanent. 

Third, what if we find ourselves in disagreement with what 
seems to be essential to Christianity? My answer is, Let us 
have the courage to say that we believe Jesus was wrong. 

CLARENCE R. SKINNER 
Tufts College, Mass. 


RE THAT MILITARISTIC EDITOR 


To tHe Eprror: 


I have watched with interest the discussion stimulated by 
Mr. Klotzle’s letter, and it seems to me that there is a more 
important issue here than has yet been discussed. Perhaps 
as both a friend of Dana’s and as a pacifist who agrees with 
him in most of his presuppositions, I might be excused for 
opening it up. 

We are dealing here with the attitude which a group 
should take toward a chosen leader with whom they have 
come to be in disagreement. It arises not only when a mili- 
taristic editor is in charge of a denominational paper, many of 
whose vocal readers are pacifists, but also when a_ pacifist 
minister is in charge of a church, many of whose most promi- 
nent contributors are militarists. There should be a clearly 
defined policy which can be applied to both cases. 

In arriving at such a policy it should be noticed that rarely 
is there any difference in the basic philosophy. A common- 
sense interpretation of Universalism may be applied through 
either militaristic or pacifistic activity. Our differences of 
opinion are not about our belief in the brotherhood of man, 


but rather on the question of whether or not a specific indi- 
vidual will contribute more to the acceptance of that belief 
through killing or sacrificing. 

It should also be noticed that neither editor nor minister 
is supposed to determine which application of the basic phi- 
losophy is required of the follower—at least not in the liberal 
church. In both cases a man is chosen because it is thought 
that he will stimulate others both to re-examine their presup- 
positions and to take some action to apply them to a specific 
problem. 

In the third place I should like to point out that the de- 
termination of which of us is right in this problem of the 
best application of the Christian philosophy for a minority 
denomination will not be made until after this period of 
hysteria is over. Both of us should act and speak and write 
without fear lest we be silenced by a majority which is mo- 
mentarily acting instead of thinking. The natural reason of 
man does not express itself immediately in confused and emo- 
tional problems and until the time when the truth can be be- 
yond question every possible avenue of exploration must be 
presented for the consideration of man. 

I personally think that there would be value in setting 
aside two or three pages of Tue CuristiAN Leaver for paci- 
fistic articles and editorials, which would be written and chosen 
by a man who had nothing else to say about the composition 
of the paper. Similarly, I think pacifistic ministers are wise 
to invite militarists into their pulpits. But whether or not 
this is done, a period of hysteria is not a desirable time to insist 
upon a change in leadership. The result might be to discover 
that one had substituted an editor or minister who happened 
to agree on this one application but who differed on every 
other and upon the basic philosophy itself. 

It is my hope that in the next war we shall have a pacifist 
as editor of Tur Curist1AN LeAper. May the militarists criti- 
cize him only to the extent that we have criticized you. 

ABert Q. PERRY 
Brockton, Mass. 


WHAT X WROTE TO BUTLER 


To tHe Eprtor: 

Dr. Benton has suggested that I forward the enclosed let- 
ter to you for publication, with the thought in mind that it 
deserves more than a personal reading, as a picture of English 
thought and conditions. 

Tuomas ButLer 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Rectory 
, England 
August 6, 1942 


Dear Mr. Butler: 


Thank you for the stamps, extracts from papers and your 
letters. One I received about a fortnight ago, and your letter 
of June 29 at the end of last week. I had been feeling for 
some time that I should write you, but life here is very busy, 
and there is not much time for writing. The war has affected 
me in these ways: I am without a curate, my car has had to 
be given up, my gardener has gone, and there are many extra 
jobs to be done. The day begins early and ends late, and when 
one has done what must be done, there is not much energy 
left. However, I do owe you a letter, so am sending it with an 
apology for not having written sooner. 

Your account of the question of the arms of the See of 
Pennsylvania was most interesting and rather amusing to me, 
because, in my ignorance, I thought your democratic and go- 
ahead country had given up such habits as quartering arms. 
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I hope the matter will be settled to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

I am rather doubtful whether any clergy list can be ob- 
tained until the end of the war. No more are being published, 
and most of the old ones have gone into the pulping machine 
as salvage. I tried myself a few months ago to get a second- 
hand one, without any success. However, I shall keep my 
eyes open, and if the chance occurs I will get a copy and let 
you have it. 

Your letters were uncensored and, so far as I know, there 
is no objection to sending press clippings. The amount of 
paper used for newsprint in England has been drastically re- 
duced, and so I have to share my copy of the Times with some- 
one else. Generally I do not get it back, and I have no cut- 
tings to send you, as I should have liked to do. 

There was a very fine appreciation of the action of your 
navy and air force in the Times the other day at the Battle of 
the Aleutian Isles. They did magnificently. 

At the present moment we are going through rather a de- 
pressing period. The loss of Tobruk, the situation in Russia, 
the intransigeance of Gandhi, and the creeping of the Japa- 
nese menace towards Australia are none of them pleasant sub- 
jects for contemplation. The summers always seem to bring 
us bad news. Each summer we hope for some decisive action 
by the Allied nations, but so far it has not come. Next sum- 
mer it will come. The fact is that we have been too optimistic, 
but next summer you will be with us up to the neck, and that 
will make all the difference. Of course the Germans will 
maintain an imposing facade up to the last, even when they 
know it is hopeless—they did it in the last war until the facade 
toppled over. So no doubt it will be so again. 

There is no pessimism here but a sense that it is going to 
be even harder and longer than we thought. No doubt it is for 
our good, and it is partly the result of our own foolishness. 

If you know of any of your men coming to England and 
care to give them my address, we shall be very pleased if they 
will come to see us if they are in this neighborhood. It is not 
at the moment the best holiday center in England, but some 
men may find their way here. 


x 


The reference to American use of arms relates to a pro- 
posed addition of the Penn family insignia to the seal of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Pennsylvania, at a time when 
my kinsman, Rev. Oliver Hart, D.D., a Penn descendant, is 


about to become bishop of that jurisdiction. 
TB: 


THE PASSING OF DR. SYKES 


To tHe Epitor: 

It was with a sense of great sadness that I read the an- 
nouncement in THe Leaner of the death of Dr. Richard Sykes. 
We were fellow students in the Theological School at Canton, 
though he was one year ahead of me. It seems but a few 
days ago that I saw him on the campus. Dick Sykes was a 
friendly, happy character who was beloved by all the students. 
Can it be that he has gone? Only three are now left who were 
in the school in 1885. In ’86, when I graduated, the yearbook 
contained the names of about seven hundred ministers. Of 
that number only seven are today on the list, excluding my- 
self. These ministers are as follows: Lee S$. McCollester, R. S. 
Kellerman, Ira McLaughlin, E. B. Barber, E. L. Houghton, 
S. H. Roblin and A. F. Walch. Two, I believe, are in active 
service—A. F. Walch and Ira McLaughlin. If I mistake not, 

-R. S. Kellerman is the oldest minister in our denomination, 
and I come next. Is it possible? 

We shall miss Richard Sykes, but we have many precious 
memories of what he did. And the institution he worked so 
arduously to honor still exists to exert its great influence upon 
the world. 

C. F. McIntire 
Chelsea, Vt. 
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MR. MONBLEAU ON OUR FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


To tue Eprror: 

May I take this occasion to remove myself from the ranks 
of those who, seeing a man doing a fine piece of work, fail to 
take the opportunity of telling him so? 

I have been following your written word relative to your 
stand on the position of the churchman in this war. I con- 
gratulate you on the charitableness of your tolerance with 
those who differ from you, yet more for the clarity with which 
you define your position. 

There is no substitute for freedom, and freedom, as we 
Americans understand it, came out of the soil where our pio- 
neer fathers lived and walked and shed their blood. It rather 
appears that if we are to continue to have the privileges which 
freedom offers, we must once again crush every effort to rob 
us of it. I hate war and everything connected with it, but 
more than I hate war I hate enslavement. I claim the right 
to live and help live, and when that attitude is tyrannically 
challenged I do all within my power to remove the tyrant. At 
any rate, the democratic way of life provides that all men shall 
seek to serve their country in ways best suited to their think- 
ing. 

Best wishes to you in your splendid work as editor of a 
grand journal. 

Cuarites H. Monsieau 
Malden, Mass. 
i 
— 


URGENT NEED OF CHAPLAINS 


To true Eprror: 


I quote, for your information, from the report of the direc- 
tor of the General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains: 


“Need for More Chaplains 

“Army and navy are expanding at a prodigious rate, and 
more and more chaplains are called for. 

“The army is asking for additional chaplains by denomina- 
tions, during 1942, as follows: Universalist, 4. 

“Qualified applicants are being accepted regardless of 
quota, and it is obvious that the total shortage for 1942 is very 
large. The demand is expected to keep up during 1943. 

“The navy asks for three hundred fifty chaplains before 
January 1, 1943. 

“Both the army and navy have modified their basic require- 
ments. The army accepts men up to the age of fifty, and no 
longer insists on the B.D. degree. The navy has also ad- 
vanced its upper age limit to fifty.” 

I am hopeful that more of our men will offer their services 
to the Chaplains’ Corps. We need liberal men and need them 
badly. 

Puiie R. Gigs, 
Chaplain, First Lieut. 


Scott Field, Tl. Army of the U.S. 


ON A VISIT TO HIS NATIVE STATE 


To tHe Eprror: 

Many whom I consider the best people in Maine are hoping 
to see a state-by-state return to prohibition. To me it is still 
strange to see drunken people in Maine, although conditions are 
much better than in Washington, Maryland, Virginia, and es- 
pecially Florida. 

“You see, judge, I’d been drinking a bit,” seems a legitimate 
excuse for anything in Florida but work. It does not go for 
colored people, however, not in Florida, where “nigger” is 
considered a proper designation, and how I hate it! 

If opium and similar drugs are banned, why not liquor, 
which does a thousand times more harm? I never had a friend 
ruined on drugs, but at least a dozen have gone to pieces be- 
cause of liquor. 

Weekinkes 


Milford, Maine. 
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Our Library Desk 


We Beuieve. By John J. Moment. 
Macmillan. $1.25. 


The perusal of this concise, well-writ- 
ten book is like drawing a curtain aside 
from a window and enjoying the view 
of a garden of flowers. Dr. Moment, a 
modern scholar and a successful Presby- 
terian minister, points out to the reader 
the elements of our rich heritage of Chris- 
tian belief. He avoids the intricacies of 
many minor doctrines that separate the 
church into sects. He devotes our time 
to those things that are generally current 
among Christians: The Godhead and 
the Trinity; Man in Christian faith, de- 
mocracy, and as a child of God; and a 
short critical analysis of the three gen- 
eral creeds, Nicene, Apostles’ and Atha- 
nasian. There are glintings of genuine 
humor all through the text. And as a 
study in history the book will give pleas- 
ure and information to believers and dis- 
senters alike. The earnest summarizing 
of the principal topics df historic Chris- 
tian controversy give the book its very 
great value, not to scholars alone but 
to the ordinary Christian in the pew and 
on the street. 

Wiu1AmM CoupEn 


~~ 


A Guipe to CuurcH VOLUNTEERS SERV- 
ING IN DereNsE AREAS. Copies may be 
obtained from the Christian Commis- 
sion for Camp and Defense Com- 
munities, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 10 cents per copy; 25 per cent 
discount on orders of 100 or more. 


This booklet has been prepared by the 
Inter-Church Committee for Volunteer 
Service in Defense Areas, which func- 
tions as a part of the Christian Commis- 
sion for Camp and Defense Communi- 
ties. The Christian Commission is an 
agency representing the Federal Council 
of Churches, the Home Missions Council, 
the International Council for Religious 
Education, and the General Commission 
on Army and Navy Chaplains. 

It points out that while a registration 
of volunteer help is going forward, efforts 
should be made to uncover all facts re- 
lated to the local situation, to discover 
what the different agencies are already 
doing and then from this to develop a 
blueprint for church co-operation. 

Included are many suggestions for 
conducting well-rounded ministries to 
men in the armed forces and to new 
residents in war-industry communities. 
Following are eight of the points relating 
to men in uniform: 


(1) Emphasize the seriousness of what 
the men are doing. (2) Create public 
opinion for nondiscrimination. (3) Keep 
in touch with the men who leave local 
churches for the army and navy. (4) 
Co-operate with U.S.O. and other agen- 
cies in planning parties for enlisted men. 
(5) Encourage young ministers who want 


to be chaplains by offering them leaves of 


absence. (6) Provide hospitality for 
men in the service. (7) Co-operate with 
chaplains. (8) Find out who the young 


war brides are and befriend them. 

A suggested eight-point program for 
churches working with new residents in 
war-industry communities: 

(1) Keep in touch with those leaving 
town to take war jobs and notify pastors 
in the new community of their coming. 
(2) Develop a visitation program to 
reach every newcomer. (3) Provide 
Christian fellowship. (4) Make church 
programs flexible enough to care for those 
working on night shifts. (5) Open homes 
to welcome newcomers. (6) Co-oper- 
ate with community agencies in provid- 
ing adequate recreation. (7) Help to 
keep commercial places of recreation 
decent. (8) Work with schools or other 
churches in character education pro- 
grams where needed. 

— 

STRENGTH FOR SERVICE TO GoD AND 
Country. Edited by Chaplain Norman 
E. Nygaard. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
Cloth bound in blue and in khaki, 75 
cents each, $7.50 per dozen. 

Rations 100 Days. Edited for service- 
men by the Christian Commission for 
Camp and Defense Communities. 10 
cents each, $6.50 per hundred. 


“If I were a member of the armed 
forces, what daily devotional helps would 
I choose to carry with me?” This is the 
question that confronts a reviewer as he 
evaluates these two publications. 


The first, Strength for Service to God. 


and Country, is a pocket-size book bound 
in cloth and printed (almost 400 pages) 
on Bible paper. It contains a text, medi- 
tation and prayer for each day of the 
year prepared by three hundred seventy 
contributors. The materials included are 
of a uniformly high caliber and the book 
is highly recommended to ministers, 
parents and friends who want to send a 
serviceman a meaningful gift which he 
will treasure and use. A presentation 
page is conveniently provided. Its light 
weight (4 ounces) and convenient size 
(4x5x%) suggest that it will not be 
left behind by the serviceman as he is 
transferred from place to place.  Al- 
together an excellent book. 

The second, Rations 100 Days, is, like 
the first, a collection of texts, readings 
and prayers which have been selected 
from the devotional literature of nine 
denominations. It is to be followed by a 
1943 Spiritual Almanac for Servicemen, 
which will be issued under the same aus- 
pices. While I must confess that the 
meditations do not, in my judgment, rise 
to the quality of those found in the first 
publication reviewed, this booklet will be 
used and appreciated by those to whom 
it is made available. Sixty-four thou- 
sand have already been distributed. 


It is to be hoped that these and like 
materials will be made available to all 
those servicemen who will make use of 
them. Two statements testify to their 
worth: “There are no atheists in fox- 
holes” and “We have a definitely read- 
ing army.” 

Dovuauas Frazier 


~ 


“Tur Sermon on THE Mount. By G82 


Andrews. Macmillian. $2.00. 


Here is a small book, written in most 
simple style, but it is profound in its 
depth and reach. It is a commentary 
on the Sermon on the Mount, but it is 
more than a commentary; it is the testi- 
mony of one who has lived in the full 
spirit of the teachings of Jesus. C. F. 
Andrews gave his life to India, en- 
deared himself to the people of India, 
and died there, Rabindranath Tagore, 
in his foreword, pays eloquent tribute, 
saying, “Andrews is no longer with us, 
but his work lives in the wide areas of 
mankind, and this- book will help in our 
realization of truth in a period of dark- 
ening horizons.” 

C. F. Andrews returned to India in 
1937, and planned to write a “Life of 
Christ,” believing that he could do this 
better in an eastern setting. But calls 
upon his strength and time were too 
much for him, and the book was never 
written. After his death in 1940, how- 
ever, his manuscript of The Sermon on 
the Mount was found on his writing 
table. Agatha Harrison, in an introduc- 
tory note says “C. F. Andrews did not 
write his ‘Life of Christ’; he lived it.” 

This book was not written by a stu- 
dent primarily, although the writer’s 
scholarship must not be denied, but the 
important consideration is that here we 
have a work that the author has written 
out of his own experience, a fact shown 
not so much in sentences that can be 
quoted as in obviously unconscious sug- 
gestions of a sincerity of conviction that 
can only grow out of a Christ-centered 
life. ‘We must feel within ourselves,” 
he says, “as we read and pray, the 
breath of his Spirit dispelling the mists 
of our own turbulent thoughts and 
bringing back the sunshine of his pres- 
ence.” We have here the words of a 
genuine saint. There is no argument in 
this book, just the shining of a light. 

Those of us who may not accept C. F. 
Andrews’ interpretation of the Sermon on 
the Mount in full, because of his ortho- 
dox background, must none the less rec- 
ognize his truly liberal spirit. “There 
will be other readers of these pages,” he 
says, “who are of a different religious 
faith from that of the author of this 
book. To them I would offer my earnest 
prayer that they should seek to find here 
a way of life which may help them also.” 
His test of faith is the spirit, not the 
creed. 
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_ Here is a book for devotional reading, 
a book to be highly recommended for 
use during Lent, but not limited to Lent. 
The reviewer has resolved that this is 
one of the books that he must keep near 
at hand for devotional reference. 
Cuarues G. GIRELIUS 


~~ 


CuurcHMEN Wao Dery Hirirr. A 
pamphlet. By Henry Smith Leiper. 
Published by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 5 cents. 


This pamphlet contains well-written, 
illustrated sketches of Bishop von Galen 
of Germany, Bishop Berggrav of Norway, 
Prof. Karl Barth of Switzerland, the 
Patriarch Gavrilo of Jugoslavia, Cardinal 
van Roey of Belgium, and Archbishop 
De Jong of Holland, with an illuminating 
introduction. The stories reveal the 
church in its noblest light. 


J.VS. 


~~ 


Year or THE Witp Boar. An American 
Woman in Japan. By Helen Mears. 
Lippincott. $2.75. 


This is a traveler’s account of her 
observations and experiences during a 
long stay in Japan, where she lived with 
an English friend in a typical Japanese 
house and neighborhood. The writer is 
an experienced journalist with the keen- 
ness of observation and the ability to 
write of her trade. She was fortunate in 
having a little Japanese maid whose 
husband had been imprisoned for “dan- 
gerous thoughts” and other Japanese 
friends as interpreters. She met and 
conversed with many interesting people 
of all types, including that rare charac- 
ter, a genuine samurai of the old school. 

The first five chapters of the book deal 
largely with her daily contacts with the 
Japanese people and her travels in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire. One who 
has visited Japan continually says: 
“Why, I saw that” or “That struck me 
the same way.” The highest praise that 
can be given the book is that it makes 
one live over his trip again. Anyone 
who wants an interesting, human descrip- 
tion of everyday Japan should read these 
chapters. 

However, the most valuable part of 
the book is to be found in chapters 6 
to 9. To quote the publisher’s state- 
ment, “Here is a trenchant psychological 
portrayal of a nation that embraced 
Fascism long before Hitler or Mussolini 
had been heard of. . . . Through the au- 
thor’s graphic account she lets us see the 
tradition-ridden, dogma-dominated char- 
acter which western minds have so long 
found impenetrable. The strength of her 
book lies in its wealth of detail, of cus- 
tom and habit, superstition and mythol- 
ogy, precisely the kind of material which 
is necessary for a complete and intelli- 
gent understanding of Japanese civiliza- 
tion and foreign policy.” 

The chapters on “Land of the Gods” 
and “The Way of the Gods,” dealing 


with Shintoism and its influence in the 
everyday life of the people and the effect 
it has had on government, are illuminat- 
ing and stimulating. 

One who wishes to understand the 
backgrounds of present-day Japan must 
not miss this book, for it answers most of 
his questions. 

Rocer F. Erz 


~~ 


Prexy AnD Son. A play in three acts. 
By Fred Eastman. Baker. 


Mr. Eastman in the past has made a 
notable contribution to religious drama 
through the writing and assembling of 
plays adapted for church use, and espe- 
cially through a book on production of 
drama in the church. 

This play discusses, in an interesting 
fashion, current problems that are fa- 
miliar to everyone who is acquainted with 
the conflict between the liberal arts ideal 
and the vocational ideal in the modern 
college, and who knows the college prob- 
lems of trustee-faculty and faculty-stu- 
dent relationships. 

The press notices of the premiére pro- 
duction of this play, as presented at 
Wooster College, indicate an enthusiastic 
response from the audience. 

The play seems to be adapted to the 
special audience of a college community 
rather than to that of the general public. 
In reading it one gets an impression of 
talkiness and an overeffort to teach. 
The drama seems a bit strained out of 
its best uses as moving entertainment. 


Epson R. Mies 


~o~ 


Tue Propuem oF 
Henry Selden. 
Cranesville, Pa. 


This book about peace is really dif- 
ferent. In small compass—58 pages— 
is set forth a theory about war which 
ignores the usual arguments and offers 
another explanation. 

Briefly, Mr. Selden relates our whole 
world confusion to demands by each 
nation for as high a standard of living 
as any other nation enjoys. But the 
standard of living in any country de- 
pends on the productivity of each day’s 
work. This value varies widely. The 
American worker earns 1.7 times as 
much buying power for each day’s work 
as does the wage earner of Britain, 1.92 
times as much as a Swedish or Dutch 
worker, and 2.5 times as much as does 
the German worker. These figures are 
from a report by the National City Bank 
of New York, so are probably fairly 
typical. 

Efforts to redress this im-balance of 
productivity and resulting standards of 
living lead to wars. The author analyzes 
the situation and suggests a remedy. 
Each people has special skills with which 
to make its way and serve the world. 
The special skill in the United States is 
the scientific use of machines. Other 
peoples, having a crafts training rather 
than a scientific training, cannot match 


Peace. By Frank 
The Maudslay Press, 
50 cents. 
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our production with the machines they 
buy from us, so earnings and living 
standards are lowered. War, as a natural 
reaction to the consequent feelings of 
frustration, settles nothing. Each peo- 
ple can share its skills, by means of 
training, and can learn greater aptitude 
in skills not native to it. 

Recognition of this diversity of all 
peoples, coupled with their  inter- 
dependence, must form the basis of any 
enduring peace. The argument is too 
compact to be more than hinted at here. 
All who are eager to know of every idea 
that promises a possibility of a better 
peace should read this book. A paper- 
bound copy is to be had for 25 cents, and 
there are favorable terms on quatity 
purchases. 

The author stimulates our thinking 
and his conclusions are provocative. 

Erriz McCottum Jones 


~ 


Har or Humanity. By M. Searle Bates. 
The Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 10 cents. 


This pamphlet of less than fifty pages 
is a fair and objective treatment of 
problems and peoples of the Far East. 
It is really hard to understand how so 
admirably sane and unprejudiced a 
picture could come out of what has been 
a seething cauldron of deadly hate for 
so long. Packed with interesting facts, 
many of them not generally known, and 
most enlightening comparisons, it de- 
serves a wide and thoughtful reading 
among those who are interested in hay- 
ing light cast on one of the most grievous 
problems of history. Its size and price 
should bring it to the attention of thou- 
sands. 

A few of the striking facts are not 
amiss in even a brief review. Japan 
proper is the size of half of Montana, 
but it supports a population of 70,000,- 
000. Java is the most thickly populated 
region in the world—41,000,000 in an 
area only a little larger than Pennsy]l- 
vania, or 818 per square mile. Protes- 
tants number 6,000,000 in all the Far 
East, or six-tenths of 1 per cent. India, 
though heavily populated, is 70 per cent 
rural. Indian literacy is only 11 per 
cent. 

The bulk of the booklet is taken up 
with such facts and their interpretation. 
However, sections on problems in the 
Far East and a just peace are stimulat- 
ing. For information and an approach, 
whether for individual enlightenment or 
group discussion, it would be hard to 
better this publication. 

Harmon M. Grar 


~_ 


Gop Lives 1n Homes. By Lulu Snyder 
Hamilton. Bethany Press, St. Louis, 
Mo. 50 cents. 

This is a 64-page booklet with cover 
for wives and mothers dealing with the 
deepest of daily experiences. 


a 
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Views from the Hill 


AT twilight on Christmas Day, 1776, 
an absurd little army straggled 
down to McKonkey’s Ferry. Ice floes 
swirled in the swift current, crunching 
against the waiting boats. Toward mid- 
night it began to 
snow. By 3 a.m. 
twenty-four hun- 
dred men had been 
ferried across the 
bleak Delaware 
and were march- 
ing on frost-bitten 
feet to Trenton. 
There they poun- 
ced on the Hes- 
sians, who had 
been up all night 
celebrating because they believed it im- 
possible for Washington to make a cross- 
ing. Trenton fell. And a week later Corn- 
wallis, who thought he had conquered 
New Jersey, was routed at Princeton. 

“That memorable episode saved the 
American cause from almost certain col- 
lapse. It also gave the world two sym- 
bols. Hereafter Cornwallis would repre- 
sent the generalship that loses wars: a 
generalship convinced of its own superior- 
ity, entrenched in its own emoluments, 
easily persuaded that such and such a 
move is unnecessary or impossible. On 
the other hand, George Washington 
stands as an example of generalship that 
wins: imaginative, devoted exclusively 
to its cause, willing to pay any human 
price for a realistic chance to strike. 
Ever since then American schoolboys 
have known a simple truth. Visions 
alone cannot win wars—but neither can 
armies without vision.” 

The above quotation comprises the 
two opening paragraphs of the leading 
article in the Reader’s Digest for October, 
1942, condensed from Life, “Our ‘Impos- 
sible’ War.” The author, with telling 
blows, hits hard at those who, whenever 
a necessary reform is suggested, cry 
“Unnecessary! Impossible!’ There are 
ministers and lay people that I wish 
would take this moral to heart. Our 
church has its full share of those who are 
ever ready to cry “Unnecessary! Impos- 
sible!” on each and every occasion of 
attempted change. They would have us 
continue forever doing the same things 
in the same way and under the sanie 
leadership. These same Cornwallises 
wonder why their churches die and why 
people go elsewhere. 


“We Can Walk” 


North Carolina may well be proud of 
its convention this year, as may the host 
church, Rocky Mount. We have seen 
few churches more attractive than our 
church at Rocky Mount, few worship 
services more meaningful, more devoted 
people, finer music. Ministers are doing 
double duty; people are struggling 


towards self-sufficiency. Difficulties of 
transportation came up for discussion. 
Few Universalist churches are so rural 
as is this one at Outlaw’s Bridge. We 
wanted to put Gustav Ulrich, the minis- 
ter, on a national tour when he said, 
“Our gas will-be rationed and so will our 
tires. What of it? We will get out our 
mules and buckboards, or we will walk. 
Down here we have always known how 
to walk.” Ulrich’s words reminded us 
of a good Universalist in the church at 


- Pawtucket, R. I. He walks seven miles 


each way and hasn’t missed a service 
for years. 
Going Strong 

New York, at its Syracuse convention, 
gave every evidence of going strong. 
Queer how, when a hurdle is placed in 
front of a fellow, he will stretch himself 
to get over it. Attendance at state con- 
ventions and institutes has kept up 
surprisingly well, in some instances ex- 
ceeding records of the nonrationing era. 

The New York convention was well 
planned. Ministers and people were 
there to do the things needing to be 
done. Speakers and discussions were 
alive and to the point. 


Cleveland 


Dr. Everett Moore Baker will make a 
worthy successor to Dr. Dilworth Lupton 
in Cleveland. His long service with the 
American Unitarian Association as its 
executive vice-president equips him with 
knowledge of problems peculiar to 
“united” and “federated” churches. One 
of Dr. Baker’s first requests, following 
his call, was for dual fellowship with the 
Universalist Church of America. We 
were proud to grant his request. It was 
the superintendent’s privilege to share 
in the memorable service of installation 
on Sunday evening, October 11. 


Clinton, Til. 

Clinton, Ill., is not one of our 
“stronger” churches. It has experienced 
tough going in recent years. But our 
visit there tugged at heartstrings. The 
people had received their new minister 
with a welcome warm and genuine. The 
Carritts were happily settled, working 
hard. Minister and people are deter- 
mined to go forward together. 


St. Paul’s, Chicago 


The church had been moved from its 
old location “on the Midway” to South 
Blackstone. The “sanctuary” (if it 
might be so dignified) was unattractive. 
Dr. Brigham had resigned. The people 
were uncertain. That was when we vis- 
ited St. Paul’s several years ago. We 
saw great changes when we went back 
this time. The sanctuary had become 
such in very reality. Minister and people 
knew what they were after and why. 
There was a lively dinner, an efficient 


toastmaster and board chairman (Col. 
John Gage) , a courteous and understand- 
ing minister, an appreciative people. 
Donald Evans made contacts for the 
superintendent with two men (well qual- 
ified) who seek admission to our minis- 
try. Young David Rose (of the famed 
Roses of Lynn, Mass.) drove all the way 
from Galveston, Ind., to be “in on the 
party.” We were sorry to leave the 
Evanses at St. Paul’s. 


Golden Jubilee 

The superintendent’s dinner engage- 
ment on the evening of October 15 was 
in Elgin, Ill., with the William Rainey 
Bennetts and an enthusiastic and grate- 
ful people who overflowed the church 
dining room in observance of the church’s 
golden jubilee. There was a splendid 
delegation present from Oak Park, and 
the Aldriches were there from Woodstock. 
Others had come from near and far. And 
following the dinner program came the 
service of rededication in the beautiful 
new sanctuary. From beginning to end, 
the observance was an inspiration. 


Urbana-Decatur 

We were happily surprised at Urbana. 
It was our first visit there. Phillips L. 
Thayer, the former minister, resigned to. 
take up the chaplaincy, and Argyl Houser 
succeeded him. The Housers are well 
beloved and the people are working hard. 
Erected in the shadow of Illinois’ great 
state university, the church building is. 
a gem. 

For three days we discussed the church 
—its mission in these days of turmoil. 
Sixty-one persons greeted us at the open- 
ing service Friday evening. We lingered. 
long. No one wanted to go home. Then 
a hundred-mile drive to Decatur and. 
back on Saturday. Decatur is a live 
city. We liked it, liked its people. All 
day long, we held conferences in their 
homes. Then came the services of Sun- 
day. Seventy-eight attended the morn- 
ing service. Children, youth and adults: 
comprise the church school. In the 
afternoon we met with planning council 
and board of trustees. These conferences: 
followed delightful fellowship at a dinner 
held in the Hotel Urbana-Lincoln. Fifty- 
one were present at the student fellow- 
ship in the evening. The Housers’ influ-- 
ence is making itself felt in Urbana- 
Champaign and on the University of 
Illinois campus. 


RC: 


Extract from advertisement of a busi- 
ness college: 

“We could produce a hundred illus- 
trations to prove the advantages of 
shorthand and the saving of time thereby 
effected. Only think, gentlemen, it took 
Goethe forty years to write his “Faust.” 
How many years he might have saved 
if he had known shorthand!” — Wall’ 
Street Journal. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


WOMEN’S DAY AT THE NEW 
YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The ride along the Hudson River and 
Mohawk Valley to the sessions of the 
New York Universalist Convention at 
Syracuse was a great treat. Never had 
the foliage and countryside seemed so 
gorgeous. And the cold, crisp day was a 
perfect setting for a serious meeting, with 
reports of work well done, and careful 
plans for future effectiveness. 

Mrs. Jean Jansson, the retiring presi- 
dent of the New York State Association 
of Universalist Women, spoke interest- 
ingly of the past year’s work. It has 
always seemed to me the division of the 
state into smaller, geographically close 
associations affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity to foster more intimate relations 
between our churches and local associa- 
tions. The state board seems to have 
used these associations, as well as insti- 
gated field work with a corps of well- 
qualified volunteers. 

Mrs. Nina Thornhill, the state chair- 
man for programs, presented as fine a 
report of her work, which was of course 
a compilation, too, of the type of work 
done in the local groups, as it has been 
my privilege to hear. All reports showed 
an increase in work accomplished, most 
notable being a 40 per cent increase in 
gifts for the work at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace. 

Mrs. Irving Walker of Rochester, 
N. Y., led our thought on “program build- 
ing.” She found us, through a show of 
hands, to be a group which was anything 
but satisfied with our past programs in 
local churches. She left us inspired to do a 
better job, but—which is more important 
and unusual—also knowing how. She 
pleaded with us to leave behind the ir- 
relevant “speaker” type of program; to 
plan discussion groups in which many 
would participate; to tackle some subject 
vital to our living needs today, such as 
how we are going to act in wartime under 
the harassing problems and mental strain. 
Mrs. Walker even suggested that the 
_ future peace might depend upon the 
programs of our church societies. She 
told us, what so many of us know from 
experience, that women today are ex- 
hausting themselves—in all kinds of war 
and civilian-defense work. Then she 
said, “But if we don’t work for Christian- 
ity, who will?” Quite so. 

The day was an inspiring one, because 
women had gathered together quite evi- 
dently to study the program of our work, 
in an attempt to improve it and increase 
it. None had come on a “junket,” or for 
a nice automobile ride. 

Mrs. Edgar R. Walker of Albion, N. Y., 
though absent because of her mother’s 


illness, was elected the new president of 
the Association of Universalist Women. 
We anticipate for her, and for our 
churches of New York State, a year of 
growth in service and in a deepening 
spiritual life. 

As I again turned homeward I could 
not but think how much the church at 
large needs workers, and what satisfac- 
tion has been found by those who have 
entered into its service. 


GC, HOB: 


A SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


October, 1942, marked the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the Clara 
Barton Guild, then an auxiliary of the 
Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion, organized for the purpose of pro- 
viding a youth department for training 
in missionary education. 

This anniversary has been significantly 
publicized by an attractive leaflet issued 
by the Universalist Youth Fellowship, 
the church auxiliary to which the present 
Junior Guilds have recently been trans- 
ferred in accordance with the general 
reorganization program. 

Twenty-five years ago, Mrs. Minnie J. 
Ayres was just terminating her office 
as president of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association and the mantle 
was falling on ‘Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins. 
Both women, as well as their respective 
boards, held a high sense of the mission 
of the church. They recognized that 
one’s individual mission went far beyond 
the mere local unit in which one might, 
at the moment, be working. It was their 
belief that participation in the greatest 
missionary movement should not be left 
to adults alone, realizing that early train- 
ing in such matters builds surer and more 
lasting convictions. They believed, too, 
that such training as they planned for 
the Guild members would produce mis- 
sion-minded young people who would 
serve the church in the field and thus 
ensure permanence to the program then 
operating in the denomination. 

Designed for the training of young 
girls, many Guilds came and went dur- 
ing the years. As originally planned the 
life-span was, of necessity, a matter of 
from four to eight years for any one 
group. Unless it kept recruiting, and 
provided some sort of graduation to the 
adult group, one of two things surely 
happened—either the group was _ lost 
after a few years or else it went on as a 
separate adult group. Some of the 
Guilds which are now in existence have 
kept on past the youth range and on into 
adulthood. A few have had a continuous 
existence for nearly the whole life-range 
of the Guild movement. Some of these 


have had a changing constituency, but 
many have followed through with practi- 
cally the original group. 

Many of the adult groups have built 
up rather significant programs, a notable 
example being the one at Rochester, 
Minn. Here, to justify the name they 
bear, a group of young women have 
taken steps to set up a diabetic unit to 
serve their community. It is safe to say 
that all the adult groups carry, in their 
respective churches, a good share of the 
denominational responsibility for mis- 
sionary work as sponsored by the Associ- 
ation of Universalist Women, and a 
community responsibility for such service 
as they may render. 

When, in 1939, the Women’s National 
Missionary Association reorganized and 
set up an expanding program, and when 
the Universalist Youth Fellowship came 
into being, it was considered in keeping 
with the objectives of each national group 
to redistribute the Guilds, transferring 
all junior and youth-age groups to the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship, where 
they would become an integral part of 
the general youth program, and to ask 
the adult groups to consider themselves 
not an auxiliary of, but on equal part of, 
the new Association of Universalist 
Women. 

And so the present program goes for- 
ward into its second quarter. Quoting 
from the anniversary leaflet just issued 
by the Universalist Youth Fellowship 
the spirit and purpose of the youth 
branch is still “to unite Universalist 
girls and young women for active Chris- 
tian service both at home and abroad. 
To encourage their growth in Christian 
character to the end that they will ac- 
cept personal responsibility for human 
service. To prepare them for enlistment 
in work of social usefulness, notably 
through the American Red Cross, in 
memory of its founder, Clara Barton, 
whose name the Guild bears.” 

And the spirit and purpose of Senior 
Guilds is to translate the Universalist 
way of life into a living service to hu- 
manity. 

Have you a Guild in your church? If 
so, honor it this anniversary year, con- 
centrating on the meaning and purpose 
of missionary education, remembering 
that when a church loses its sense of 
mission in the world it is doomed to die 
with its generation. 

It may keep on eaisting, but it is a 
losing fight. The church lives as it gives. 
and it is because the Clara Barton Guild 
has always kept this thought as an ideal 
that it deserves our honor and our con- 
gratulations on this its silver anniversary. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


CHRISTMAS “THOUGHTS OF GOD 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS” 


Leaders in Universalist churches are 
familiar with this title as applied to 
Lenten readings. In response to increas- 
ing demands, the Connecticut Council 
has this year issued a similar booklet for 
the Advent season. There are poems, 
stories, songs, pictures, prayers, daily 
readings, for November 29 through De- 
cember 31. 

The price is 10 cents a single copy, 
8 cents in quantities of twenty-five or 
more. Order from the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Some churches will purchase a supply 
outright and see that every home where 
there are children has a copy. Others 
will purchase and resell to parents who 
are only too glad to pay the small sum 
necessary for the booklet. 

Many adults are discovering that a 
quiet time daily for reading and prayer 
strengthens inner resources and yields 
rich returns mentally and _ spiritually. 
The same is true of boys and girls when 
readings which have interest and mean- 
ing for them are provided, as they are 
in this booklet. Here is a service every 
Universalist church can render its chil- 
dren and youth. 


TOWARD THE ENRICHMENT 
OF GROUP WORSHIP 


Cuoric InterLtupEs. By Mildred Jones 
Keefe. Expression Company, Boston, 
Mass. $2.75. 


Choric Interludes is, as the subtitle 
states, “Poetry Arranged for Times and 
Seasons.” In the material presented, 
Miss Keefe has created a discriminating 
anthology of religious verse, distinguished 
by its literary and spiritual quality. But 
the author has done more than compile 
a volume of excellent and comparatively 
unfamiliar verse. Each selection is anno- 
tated with suggestions as to how the 
material may be used by a choric speak- 
ing group, and how it may be incor- 
porated into a service of worship. The 
suggestions are clear and simple, and the 
entire book is practical and stimulating. 

Worthy of note is the introduction, a 
concise explanation of the history, value 
and conduct of choric speaking. The 
author’s wide experience in this field 
make this discussion an informative 
guide to the development of choric 
speaking groups in any church. An ex- 
tensive bibliography suggests further 
help for the inexperienced leader. 

Poetry selected is arranged under sea- 
sonal and topical headings, which include 
“Songs of Thanksgiving,” “Christmas,” 
“Songs of Democracy,” “Special Days.” 
Each section is well done, but “Songs of 


>’ 


Democracy” is an especially careful and 
pertinent compilation. 

No review. would be complete without 
mention of the exquisite symbolic illus- 
trations which accentuate the inspira- 
tional quality of the entire volume. They 
are the work of Walter T. Palchanis. 

Of the many books purporting to be 
“Guides or Helps for Worship,” none has 
so impressed me with the quality of ma- 
terial selected and the practical sugges- 
tions for use in services as has Choric 
Interludes. ; 

Brrry Hoitpen BAKER 


DEVELOPING LEADERS 
FOR THE CHURCH 


Dr. and Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott in 
Gloucester, Mass., lost no time providing 
opportunity for the workers in their 
church school to become better qualified 
for leadership. A class held at the par- 
sonage on six consecutive Thursday eve- 
nings is meeting with eager response on 
the part of all who attend. Mrs. Scott 
has the first hour for a course on “How 
to Teach in the Church School.” Dr. 
Scott follows with a study of “Universal- 
ist Beliefs.” 

Dr. A. Avery Gates, minister at the 
First Universalist Church in Stoughton, 
Mass., is also holding a class for some of 
the young teachers in the Stoughton 
church school. They are making a study 
of worship. In addition, he is holding 
weekly individual conferences with other 
teachers who are requesting help. 

Rev. H. James Wright, recently chosen 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
of Auburn, N. Y., writes that he is plan- 


ning a teacher training course for the 
workers whom he has secured for posi- 
tions of leadership in the church school. 


_NEED OF SPIRITUAL 


VITAMINS, TOO 


The schools that can develop in their 
pupils the spirit of worship are a promise 
and a prophecy. They point toward the 
day when the spiritual life of childhood 
and youth will be as carefully nurtured 
and guided as is their physical life. It 
is indeed well that the governments of the 
democracies are emphasizing upon every 
occasion the physical well-being of chil- 
dren and youth and furnishing expert ad- 
vice as to feeding and care. It would 
be far better for the future of mankind 
if equal emphasis were given to their 
spiritual well-being. In all the radio pro- 
grams and the literature provided by 
those charged with challenging the na- 
tion to prepare its childhood and youth 
for the new day by giving to it physical 
vitality and stamina, it is strange that 
emphasis on the preparation for spiritual 
stamina should be so inadequate, or lack- 
ing altogether. For if the darkness of 
our present night has taught us any- 
thing, it is that mental and spiritual vita- 
mins that can feed and develop the soul 
of youth are quite as necessary as those 
that nourish the body. If we have not 
learned that, the new day will be long in 
coming. It would be well for the democ- 
racies were they to demand that sin- 
cere and earnest efforts be given to the 
discovery and use of every source of 
nourishing food for the spirit—and that 
it be done before it is too late. 

MarcGaret SLATTERY 


PASSING THE HAT TO YOU 


The G.S.S. A. does an invaluable work in the field of Religious Education 
for every Universalist church in America. 


Superintendents get weekly helps; teachers are offered training. Expert 
advice is available constantly to meet the endless problems of hundreds of local 


schools. 


The G.S.S. A. office is always a busy place. G. S. S. A. staff members 
are happy and busy because they know they are engaged in a big and important 


religious enterprise! 


The G.S.S. A. carries on only with your financial support. Scores of gifts 
ranging from one dollar to five hundred dollars are needed to meet the demands 
of a budget of $8,275. We are passing the hat to you. 


YOUR GIFT [S NEEDED NOW 


Please write a check or make a pledge to pay later 


THE GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


NOVEMBER 7, 1942 
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Massachusetts News 


OUR SELECTED LEADERS 


FIRST FALL CONFERENCE 
ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


For a number of years there have been 
those who thought that Massachusetts 
Universalists should have a gathering in 
the autumn. It was felt that the spring 
convention was at the close of the church 
year and that a gathering at the begin- 
ning of the year’s work would be profit- 
able. Also, the convention assembly is 
given to business largely, and a time for 
counsel and conference was thought de- 
sirable. The appraisal committee or- 
ganized the proposal, and the Haverhill 
convention adopted the recommendation 
of this committee. It was thus that the 
first fall conference was held in Saugus 
on October 14 and 15. The gathering 
was not as large in numbers as our con- 
ventions have been, but it was larger 
than the leaders anticipated in view of 
travel restrictions and other handicaps. 
It was a most encouraging and promis- 
ing achievement. The following items 
may be mentioned as of particular sig- 
nificance: 

The program was planned, thanks to 
Rey. Wallace G. Fiske, and his commit- 
tee, to give appropriate emphasis to all 
phases of church work. It was a total 
church program. 


The ministers had two sessions of 
their own. This has been a long-felt 
need. Growing out of these sessions were 
plans for further gatherings of ministers 
in seeking solutions of particular prob- 
lems. 

The theme, “Developing the Resources 
of the Local Church,” was to the front 
in all meetings. The panel discussion on 
Wednesday afternoon and the conference 
on churchmanship on Thursday morn- 
ing demonstrated how desirable it is to 
have all groups together for common 
problems. 


The small group of workers in Saugus 

was concerned over their ability to en- 
tertain a state-wide gathering. They 
‘earned an almost perfect score. The 
joy of all in seeing the product of their 
effort and their beautiful church will 
remain an inspiration for future years. 


The best evidence that the confer- 
ences were successful was found in the 
full use of the time. Each group had to 
leave many things unfinished and the 
participants desiring a longer period. 
There were no dull moments. 


Will the fall conference become an an- 
nual affair? Many factors have to be 
considered. In 1943, the biennial session 
-of our general church will be held. That 
comes in the month of October. Would 
the fall program be too crowded for 
church workers? Also, should the pro- 
posal to have a series of district confer- 
ences in alternate years be given con- 
sideration? This question will be before 
us at our May convention in Salem. 


Rev. Rocer F. Evrz, D.D. 


Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention 


Dr. Etz, who is a native of Ohio, had 
his college and theological training at 
Tufts College and graduated in the year 
1910. He also did graduate work at 
Hartford Theological Seminary, and 
Tufts and Lombard Colleges conferred 
on him an honorary doctor’s degree. Dr. 
Etz’ services to Universalist organiza- 
tions began in 1910, when he served as 
national secretary of the Young People’s 
Christian Union and editor of Onward. 
In 1919, he became secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention, now 
the Universalist Church of America, and 
held this office until 1938. From 1929 to 
1938, he also served as general superin- 
tendent of the Universalist Church of 
America. During World War I, Dr. Etz 
was in Y. M. C. A. work in France. 
Pastorates held by him have been at 
Concord, N. H.; Charlestown, Mass.; 
Newark, N. J.; and Medford, Mass., his 
present charge. 

Dr. Etz was elected secretary of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
at Haverhill in May, 1942. 


NEW CHILDREN’S CHAPEL 

The First Universalist Church at Lynn 
has transformed the top floor of its parish 
house into a beautiful Children’s Chapel 
and classrooms. Part of the cost of this 
remodeling was met by a legacy to the 
church school from Miss Ellen Mudge 
Burrill, former teacher and supervisor. 
A tablet recording her work and gift will 
be placed in the new chapel. This equip- 
ment is being used in connection with 
the rearranged program which brings 
the church-school session at the same 
hour as the church service. 


REDEDICATION AT SAUGUS 

The First Parish Church in Saugus, 
first known as the Third Parish in Lynn, 
dates from 1737. For the first hundred 
years the church was under the early 
form of government, but in 1836 there 
came a separation of the parish. The 
Universalists, being the larger number, 
kept the old meetinghouse, the burying 
ground and most of the land. When the 
town took the first building in 1859, the 
present church was erected and dedicated 
in 1860, Rev. C. A. Skinner of Cam- 
bridgeport, Rev. H. W. Rugg of East 
Cambridge, Rev. J. H. Hanson of Au- 
gusta, Maine, Rev. T. J. Greenwood of 
Malden, Rev. A. A. Miner, and Rev. 
J. H. Campbell, who became pastor, 
sharing in the services. 

The church was partially destroyed by 
fire on May 15, 1941. An extension has 
been built, the auditorium restored in 
colonial architecture, with a_ beautiful 
chancel, a new organ purchased, and 
the vestry re-equipped. The achievement 
of this small church has been remarkable. 
Devoted service and sacrifice have been 
prominent among all, from the minister 
who served last year, Dr. Rolland E. 
Wolfe, to the children in the church 
school. William W. Cromie, who was 
assistant last year, has been elected 
student-pastor and continues to share in 
many activities which have made a com- 
pletion of the church possible. 


Three separate services were held in 
connection with the dedication. On 
Thursday evening, October 15, Miss M. 
Louise Hawkes gave the historical ad- 
dress as a part of the service which 
closed the Universalist Fall Conference. 
Saturday, October 17, was the occasion 
for the dedication of the memorial organ, 
a gift of a large number of loyal mem- 
bers and friends, perpetuating the me- 
morial of Rev. Thomas J. Greenwood, 
who left the first legacy for an organ 
fund. The organist at the dedication 
was William Ellis Weston, and Leon C. 
Fay, of the Tufts School of Religion, was 
tenor soloist. Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D., 
of Medford, gave the dedicatory address. 


The rededication of the church was on 
Sunday, October 18, at 7:30 p.m. Local 
ministers sharing in the service included 
Rey. Elmore Brown, Rev. Vernon H. 
Deming, and Rev. Morris F. Arnold. 
Dr. Rolland E. Wolfe, former minister, 
gave the dedication address, Dr. Freder- 
ic W. Perkins, chairman of the Central 
Fellowship Committee, interpreted the 
symbolism of the chancel, and Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff, state superintendent, 
read the service of dedication. A quartet 
from the Church of the Redeemer, 
Swampscott, provided music. 


Beautiful altar fittings, cross and can- 
dlesticks were carved and presented by 
William Freeman in memory of his sis- 
ter, Rev. S. Laurine Freeman. 
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FALL CONFERENCE OF MASSACHUSETTS CHURCHES 


Rebuilt Saugus Church Entertains Large Gathering 


The first Fall Conference of Massa- 
chusetts Universalist churches was held 
in the rebuilt Saugus church October 14 
and 15. From the opening worship 
service Wednesday afternoon, led by 
Rev. Robert Killam, to the closing meet- 
ing the next night, the general confer- 
ences and special-area conferences were 
well attended by both ministers and 
lay people. 

“Pastoral Care in Wartime” was the 
subject of the Ministers’ Conference in 
the first afternoon hour. Dean Nils Y. 
Wessell of Tufts presided, and Prof. 
Austin Philip Giles of Andover Newton 
Theological School opened the confer- 
ence. During the next period, both the 
laity and clergy listened to and partic- 
ipated in a panel discussion on “Develop- 
ing the Resources of the Local Church.” 
George A. Upton gave the layman’s 
viewpoint. Mrs. James Henderson dis- 
cussed the women’s contribution, and 
Dr. Gustave H. Leining spoke from the 
minister’s angle. Mrs. Mary Slaughter 
Scott presented the place of the church 
school in developing the human resources 
of our churches, and Dana: Klotzle rep- 
resented the youth work. 

Following the dinner, which was also 
a Youth Banquet, the delegates came 
back for the seven to eight o’clock spe- 
cial-area conferences. Comments of the 
conferees indicated that these sessions 
were both practical and stimulating. 
Fred F. Breed of Lynn presided at the 
conference on “Finance and Every-Mem- 
ber Canvass,” Arthur A. Moulton of 
Malden on “Methods of Church Promo- 
tion,’ Earle Dolphin of Salem on “Music 
in the Liberal Church,” Miss Susan M. 
Andrews on “Discovering and Developing 
Leaders for the Church,” and Miss Alice 
Harrison of Lynn conducted a Youth 
Conference. 

The evening Youth Rally was marked 
by the address of Prof. Herbert Gezork 
of Wellesley College and Andover New- 
ton Theological School. Professor Gezork, 
a former German citizen, asked that 
young people commit themselves to the 
cause of religion and democracy. 


Thursday morning opened with a wor- 
ship service conducted by Mr. Killam. 
Dr. John M. Ratcliff, superintendent of 
Universalist churches in Massachusetts, 
led the morning conference on “Church- 
manship.” Dr. Ratcliff presented the 
subject with the aid of a carefully pre- 
pared and mimeographed syllabus on 
“The Meaning of Churchmanship.” He 
was assisted in the presentation by Miss 
Susan M. Andrews, Arthur A. Moulton, 
Miss Alice Harrison, and Mrs. Ernest T. 
Marble of Nashua, N. H. 


During the luncheon hour the ministers 
met and later adjourned to the church, 
where they discussed a possible state- 
wide ministers’ program under the lead- 


ership of Rev. LeRoy A. Congdon of - 


Wakefield. Retreats, reading courses, 
conferences in the future, and organiza- 
tional setup were all discussed. The 
matters were left in the hands of the 
present steering committee. At 2:30, Prof. 
Alfred S. Cole of Tufts introduced Dr. 
Ashley Day Leavitt, minister of the 
Harvard Church; Brookline, who ad- 
dressed the ministers on “Preaching to 
Meet Today’s Needs.” At the same 
hour Mrs. George H. Ball of Lynn pre- 
sided at a general conference on “Areas 
for Adult Education.” This group was 
addressed by Dr. Ruth Richards Miller, 
executive secretary of the Northern New 
England School of Religious Education. 

At the evening meeting the conference 
joined with the Saugus people in a his- 
torical service in connection with the re- 
dedication of the First Parish Church of 
Saugus. Miss M. Louise Hawks pre- 
sented a historical review of Universal- 
ism in Saugus. A high light of this serv- 
ice was the Ministers’ Chorus organized 
by Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach of North 
Attleboro. The speaker of the evening 
was Dr. Fred C. Leining, superintendent 
of Universalist churches of New York 
State. He spoke on the place of Uni- 
versalism and the importance of Univer- 
salist churches in building the new world 
through and after the present conflict. 

Commenting on the conference as 
one of the most successful events in 
Massachusetts Universalism in recent 
years, George A. Upton, president of 
the convention, said to this reporter, 
“May I say a word of appreciation to 
Dr. Ratcliff, Wallace Fiske and his com- 
mittee for their fine program at the 
Saugus Fall Conference. I wish to thank 
also the people of the Saugus church and 
all those who conducted the various 
group conferences. We sincerely appre- 
ciate the splendid co-operation that made 
the meetings such a successful enter- 
prise.” 

Members of the conference committee 
were Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, Rev. Ly- 
man I. Achenbach, Mrs. George H. Ball, 
Herbert O. Lewis, Rev. LeRoy A. Cong- 
don and Dr. G. H. Leining. 

Emerson Hucu LALone 


MALDEN WOMEN ORGANIZE 


A Business and Professional Women’s 
Circle is being organized at the First 
Parish Church, Universalist, Malden, 
Mass., as an interest group of the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women. 


FRED B. PERKINS HONORED 
BY BROWN UNIVERSITY 


The First Universalist Church in Provi- 
dence, and indeed all Rhode Island Uni- 
versalists, are justifiably proud of the 
fact that Fred B. Perkins was elected to. 
the Corporation of Brown University on 
October 16. Mr. Perkins, Brown ’19, 
has served as alumni trustee. This time 
he was nominated by the Corporation. 

Several other matters concerning First 
Church may be of more than local in- 
terest. During July and August it was 
one of four uniting for services in the 
historic First Baptist Church, the other 
members of the union being the Central 
Baptist and First Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) Churches. Congregations aver- 
aged two hundred, and the sermons were 
of high order. The spirit of friendship 
engendered among the participating 
churches was by no means the least 
valuable result. Dr. Robert Cummins 
oceupied the pulpit on August 16 and 
delivered an uplifting message. Three of 
the Thursday evening meetings were 
under the leadership of members of First 
Church. 

Another event of interest in the his- 
tory of this old church was the observ- 
ance on October 7 of the one hundred 
tenth anniversary of the Ladies’ Humane 
Society. This is the oldest organization 
of women now existing in the state. A 
beautiful tableau was presented pictur- 
ing the organization on October 9, 1832, 
at the home of Mrs. Deborah Hill, the 
first president. In several instances in 
the tableau original costumes were worn 
by descendants of the organizers. Ten 
years ago the centennial was duly ob- 
served, but this was more than a repeti- 
tion. This society in the course of its 
history has contributed about twenty- 
five thousand dollars to local charities 
and a like amount to First Church; and 
more than thirty thousand garments 
have been made and distributed. Mrs. 
Fred Harris is president at this time. 

And a third interesting item is the 
presentation of the old tower clock that 
was in the second edifice of the church 
from 1825 to 1872, above the city’s 
busiest street, to the national scrap drive. 
For years it has been stored in the 
present edifice. The local press made 
much of this gift. The details of ar- 
rangements were in the hands of Deacon 
W. G. Anthony. 

On October 1 occurred the death of a 
devout member of the church, Otto R- 
Erickson, who was born in Sweden nearly 
eighty years ago. For a long time he 
lived at Southbridge, Mass., and during 
the pastorate of the late Charles R. Ten- 
ney, D.D., Mr. Erickson was sexton of 
the Southbridge church. 

Wiu1am Coupen 
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GEORGE WOOD ENTERS 
THE SERVICE 


Rev. George Henry Wood was called 
to active duty as chaplain, Naval Re- 
serves, at Norfolk, Va., September 27. 

During his four years as pastor of our 
church at Everett, Mass., he has en- 


eared himself to all. He was also active 
in the Ministerial Association and inaug- 
urated noonday Holy Week services at 
the Capitol Theater in 1939. He was 
ever loyal to the denomination, and 
shared the larger work of the Universalist 
Church. In all his work he has been 
ably assisted by his wife, who is well 
known in the state and at Bethany 
Union in Boston for her interest in 
women’s work. 


BEATRICE ROBBINS 
WELCOMED TO ORANGE 


A party was held in the vestry of the 
First Universalist Church of Orange, 
Mass., on the evening of October 16, to 
welcome the bride of the pastor, Rev. 
Douglas H. Robbins. Mrs. Robbins be- 
fore her marriage in August was Miss 
Beatrice Farwell of New Gloucester, Me. 


In the receiving line were Rev. C.. 


Guy Robbins, D.D., pastor of the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Redeemer, Chel- 
sea, Mass., and father of the bridegroom, 
and Mrs. Robbins; Rev. Leon S. Simon- 
etti, pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
of Athol, Mass., who served as best man 
at the wedding, and Mrs. Simonetti; 
Ralph W. Verney, president of the Men’s 
Club, and Mrs. Verney. 

Eight young ladies of the parish served 
as ushers, under the leadership of Miss 
Gail Alexander. Music was furnished 
by an orchestra of six young people of 
Orange and Athol, Donald Ainslee, di- 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 


tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


rector. There were vocal solos by Wil- 
liam A. Nickerson, Miss Jacquelin Elli- 
ott, and Mrs. Louise Corliss. Mrs. Rosella 
Wikell, the church organist, accompanied 
at the piano. 

Mr. Verney presented the couple, on 
behalf of the parish, with a small cedar 
chest of money, and on behalf of the 
girls’ chorus choir of the church with 
bookends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robbins responded to 
the presentation. 

About a hundred people attended to 
extend their good wishes, including 
clergymen and members of other churches 
in Orange. 

The Unity Club had charge of the 
affair, with Mrs. William B. Piper act- 
ing as chairman of the committee. Punch 
and wafers were served. 


A BROKEN NECK COULD 
NOT STOP HIM 


In the Brooklyn Eagle of October 11 
there is a picture of Rev. Howard F. 
Smith, Jr., ordained that date to the 
ministry of Unitarian and Universalist 
churches. With the picture there is the 
following appealing human-interest story: 


“More than six years ago, on March 3, 
1936, a young man wrestling in the 
Parish House Social Hall of All Souls 
Universalist Church, Ocean and Ditmas 
Avenues, suffered a broken neck. He 
was rushed to Kings County Hospital. 
For a long time he hovered between life 
and death. 

“Today, the same young man, Howard 
F. Smith, Jr., will be ordained as a 
Universalist and Unitarian minister and 
will immediately be installed as minister 
of the Unitarian church of Stow, Mass. 

“Mr. Smith remained many months at 
Kings County Hospital. Despite acute 
pain and a cast about his neck, he had 
long hours for thinking and what he 
describes as soul searching. After dis- 
charge from the hospital he made up his 
mind—he would enter the ministry. 

“He discussed his decision with a step- 
brother, Frank Sterritte, then a Tufts 
College student, now a Manhattan at- 
torney, and Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
pastor of All Souls Universalist Church, 
of which the youth was a member. He 
enrolled in Tufts College, and for two 
years there he was still in a cast and 
still in great physical pain. Despite these 
handicaps, he kept up his studies and at 
the same time worked in the college cafe- 
teria and at odd jobs to help pay his 
tuition. 

“He was graduated from Tufts School 
of Arts last year and then entered the 
Tufts Theological School, of which Mr. 
Greenway is an alumnus. He has now 
been declared completely recovered from 
the 1936 injury, one of a kind from which 
men rarely recover. 

“The All Souls pastor, following serv- 
ices in his church today, will fly to Bos- 
ton to participate at Stow.” 
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Hotel Commonwealth beacon Hu 


between New Court House and State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


NO LIQUOR SOLD 
Rooms with Running Water . $1.50-1.75 


Rooms with Bath . 2.25-2.50 
L. H. TORREY, President 


Unitarians and Universalists took part 
in the services of ordination and installa- 
tion. 

Rey. Bradford E. Gale of Salem, Mass., 
gave the invocation and read the Scrip- 
ture, Rev. Wilburn B. Miller of Fair- 
haven, Mass., preached the sermon, F. 
Keeler Rice, chairrnan of the Parish 
Committee, led in the act of ordination 
and installation, which was performed 
by the congregation. Dr. John M. Rat- 
cliff gave the prayer, Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway gave the charge to the minis- 
ter, Dr. Bruce W. Brotherston gave the 
charge to the congregation. Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn and Rev. Edward A. 
Cahill extended Unitarian greetings, Dr. 
Ratcliff extended Universalist fellowship, 
and Mr. Smith pronounced the benedic- 
tion. 


WORD OF JEFF CAMPBELL 


The many friends of Rev. Jeffrey 
Campbell, who has been in England for 
months, will be glad to have the follow- 
ing account of his work. The report is 
contained in a letter from Muriel Lester 
of London to Rev. George L. Paine, 
minister of the Park Street Church, 
Boston, and comes from Dr. Harry 
Adams Hersey, Danbury Conn., Mr. 
Campbell’s former pastor in Canton, 
Noe 

Writing on September 1, Miss Lester 
says: 

This is a second letter, because since 
finishing the first I have had the ines- 
timable pleasure of meeting our mutual 
pal, Jeff Campbell. My, what an elusive 
fellow he is! Message after message 
kept coming to me through the ether 
from him, by telephone or by word of 
mouth, and I never could establish con- 
tact. However, he buzzed over on a 
woman’s bicycle, which he borrowed, in 
the pelting rain (about nine miles) and 
lost his way .. . and arrived at my sister’s 
school for evacuees in the country. 
Then, bless his heart, he stayed for 
hours. What fun we had, the three of 
us! 

He is really doing a grand work over 
here. I can’t help being glad he could 
not get back to America. He is full of 
energy and inspiration, wit and spirit. 
And colorful. Well, it was a most ex- 
hilarating couple of hours: and I can’t 
tell you how we enjoyed it... . He was 
bursting to share and report glorious 
victories of the spirit among the Welsh 
miners who were studying in the college 
where he was. The way they tackled 
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the Fascist type, and the bully type, and 
the agitator type, with spiritual direct 
action and courage and resourcefulness; 
like a very successful military genius. 
. .. As you know, most of the time he 
has been in Wales, and now the lucky 
dog is living with John Macmurray and 
the editor of the Penguin. 


Yours ever, 
Moriewu 


CHANNING CENTENNIAL 


At the recent session of the Vermont 
and Quebec Universalist Unitarian Con- 
vention it was voted to observe on Octo- 
ber 2, at Bennington, Vt., the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the death there 
of William Ellery Channing. 


Dr. Channing died at sunset at the 
famous Walloomsac Inn, and so a short 
service was conducted by Dr. C. H. 
Pennoyer at sunset on October 2 in the 
very room in which his death took place. 
The proprietor of the Inn, Walter H. 
Barry, and Rev. Vincent Ravi Booth, 
minister of the Old First Church, also 
participated. 


Following this service there was a 
community centennial celebration at the 
Bennington Y. M. C. A. Rev. Stanley 
Cummings of the Second Congregational 
Church and an official of the Vermont 
Congregational Conference, presided. 
Charles A. Swain, executive secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A., Roger Tubbey, city 
editor of the Bennington Daily Banner, 
and Charles A. Monroe, leader of the 
Convention Church unit at South Shafts- 
bury, took part. The address of the 
evening was by Dr. Pennoyer. 


A point of interest in the address was 
that Bennington was the meeting place 
of the Universalist General Convention 
in 1794, when John Murray was moder- 
ator and Hosea Ballou the clerk. 


Dr. Pennoyer said that in his declara- 
tions for freedom of the slaves and in his 
efforts for strengthening education, as 
well as in his attempt at reforms for 
labor and for furtherance of recreation, 
Channing had the greatest faith in the 
potential worth of man as man. Indeed, 
against the Augustinian and Calvinistic 
ideas of the total depravity of man he 
dared to set the teaching of the divinity 
of man. It was especially brought out 
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EDGAR WALKER’S LETTER OF RESIGNATION 


To the Members of the Pullman Memo- 
rial Universalist Church, Albion, N. Y. 


Dear Friends: 


I have been presented an opportunity 
which I want very much to accept. I 
have been asked to become the curate 
at the Church of the Good Shepherd in 
Bufialo. 

It is not uncommon for some men and 
women, in the course of the years, as a 
result of thought and emotion, to change 
their theological position. Such is the 
case with me. I have come to the point 
where my strong conviction regarding 
church polity, method and doctrine is 
in accord with the Episcopal Church. 

Because of this, through the persuasion 
of interested friends, I talked with Bishop 
Davis of the Diocese of Western New 
York. He was favorably inclined, will- 
ing to accept me and to institute the 


. the 


necessary procedure that would admit 
me to the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church. 

A part of my preparation is to serve 
for a certain time as the curate of a 
church under an experienced rector. This 
opportunity to serve as such at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd is one 
that is unusually favorable to me. In 
order that I may accept it, I present 
herewith my resignation as minister of 
Pullman Memorial Universalist 
Church; the same to take effect within 
a month, the exact date to be mutually 
agreed upon. 

I go with a cordial feeling of good will 
and Christian love towards you all, and 
I pray I may take with me your good 
will and good wishes. 


Most sincerely yours, 
Epear R. WaLKer 


that the Massachusetts Peace Society 
was organized in his study. 

On Sunday afternoon, October 4, a 
number of Unitarians arrived from Bos- 
ton to hold a service and dedicate a stone 
in the Old Bennington Cemetery. The 
marble marker was unveiled by Mrs. 
Francis A. Wister, great-granddaughter 
of Channing. Dr. J. S. Bixler, Rev. 
Dana M. Greeley and Rey. V. R. Booth 


spoke at the service. 


GEORGE M. EASTHAM 
AT OLINDA 


Rev. George M. Eastham began work 
as pastor of the Universalist church at 
Olinda, Ont., on September 1. He was 
formerly on the faculties of Arkansas 
Conference University and Tulsa Uni- 
versity, and he has served Methodist 
churches in the Middle West. Since 1934 
he has been a Universalist, having joined 
the Universalist church in Junction City, 
Kan. The Kansas Convention licensed 
him as a preacher. 


CANTON, MASS., CHURCH 
RECEIVES BEQUEST 
The Ladies’ Social Circle of the First 


Universalist Church of Canton, Mass., 
has just received a bequest of five one- 


THE ENGAGEMENT CALENDARS FOR 1943 


Edited by Samuel Chamberlain, these practical, beautiful calendars have be- 
come a familiar and loved item particularly appropriate at Christmas time. 
Each calendar contains 56 full-page photographs in warm gravure opposite a 
week-by-week reminder pad for engagements. 


Each calendar is 6x8 inches and is in a special Christmas gift box, $1.00. 


The Universalist Publishing House will be glad to take your order for 


[] The New England Calendar 
[]The Virginia Calendar 


[ ] The Ski Calendar 
[ ] The Washington, D. C., Calendar 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


hundred-dollar War Bonds from the es- 
tate of the late George Burt, given by 
the family in memory of their parents 
who for many years were devoted work- 
ers in the church. 


MINNESOTA CONVENTION 
OF UNIVERSALISTS 


Due to wartime difficulties, the Min- 
nesota Convention of Universalists and 
the Association of Universalist Women 
of Minnesota voted to forego any formal 
program and substitute a session for 
business only. This was held at the 
Church House of the First Universalist 
Society of Minneapolis on October 8. 
Mrs. Frank T. Howes presided over the 
women’s group, and Dr. Carl H. Olson 
headed the general church group. 

The meetings started on Thursday 
morning, and the first period was devoted 
to the hearing of reports. Luncheon was 
served by the ladies of the Church of 
the Redeemer with Mrs. E. E. Williams 
as chairman. The afternoon period was 
given to new business and the election 
of officers. In the case of each organiza- 
tion, officers and trustees were re-elected. 
for the coming year. 


A VISITOR FROM ENGLAND 


A welcome visitor to the Youth Office 
on October 21 was Lieut. Allen Hartley 
of Cheshire, England, who brought news. 
of the English members of the Interna- 
tional Religious Fellowship. The Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship is a member 
group of this international organization 
for youth of liberal faith. 

Lieutenant Hartley attended the I. R. 
F. conference at Oxford, England, in 
1937, at Leersum, Holland, in 1938, and 
at Arsegno, Switzerland, in 1939. During 
the few hours he was in Boston he was 
in touch with several of the friends he 
made during those conferences. 
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PARISH MEETING 
AT ARLINGTON 


The finances of the Arlington, Mass., 
church were reported in better condition 
than for several years by Howard Dawes, 
treasurer of the Society, at the fall parish 
meeting on October 5. Many church 
families responded generously to a recent 
appeal to meet budget needs. Chairman 
David L. Peirce appointed a 1943 budget 
committee composed of R. H. Stearns, 
chairman, Mr. Dawes, J. P. McCann, 
Mrs. Frank Harwood and Ernest Hessel- 
tine. 

Marion Fillmore was elected clerk of 
the Society to fill the unexpired term of 
Mrs. Eléna Shinn Gardella, now a resi- 


Hi. Gireclinge 


Wrargianc’ 
as e 


dent of Baltimore, Md. Mrs. John M. 
Ratcliff reported the high lights of the 
state convention at Haverhill. 


The Society voted to close to public 
travel a private roadway next to the 
church edifice. Nearly the whole area 
is owned by the Society under a regis- 
tered title. In co-operation with abut- 
tors the area will be beautified. 

Rev. Robert M. Rice, pastor, preached 
at Newark, N. J., on October 4, and Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins occupied the pulpit 
at Arlington. 

Introduced by Edith Winn, superin- 
tendent of the church school, Margaret 
Winchester of the G.S.S.A. staff spoke 
to a group of parents and teachers on 


A Sale of 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


In keeping with the times—clearing out attics 
and cellars—we have found many articles which 
we had packed away last year. 
were some Christmas cards, boxed and in per- 
fect condition, and these we are offering at at- 
tractive prices. It is difficult to describe them, 
but the sentiments are fine and the colors 
dainty. Many are tinseled and gilded. 


In the box of the 1940 selection there are 14 
folders and envelopes. They were 50 cents. 


Among them 


We are now offering them for just half— 


25 cents. 


(Order number, X93.) 


In one box selected in 1941 are 21 cards and envelopes, with exquisite Christ- 
mas greetings and Scriptural texts, which we have marked down to 50 cents. 
They were formerly $1.00. (Order number, X63.) 


A third box contains 12 Christmas greeting folders and envelopes, with Scrip- 
tural texts and beautiful selections. These are also a bargain—were 50 cents, 


now 25 cents. 


(Order number, X61.) 


Order from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS ON CHRISTMAS 


For the little gift there is no present like a book. We have just received 
some most attractive books, by distinguished and well-known authors. All are 
about some country, some legend, or some custom pertaining to Christmas. 
Each one measures 7 inches long by 5 inches wide, and the bindings are copies 
of old-fashioned cotton prints, or appropriate little pictures on brightly colored 
backgrounds. As we list the books below, and the authors, you will realize why 
they are so appealing. Each one is 50 cents. 


The Shepherd Who Missed the Manger... eee Rufus M. Jones 


Star-Spangled Christmas.,...................... 
No Room at the Inn....0.. eee 


The Gift of the Magi... 


es 


A Day of Pleasant Bread........................ 


‘ste aneeeeeeeeereres 


Pree rer errr rer irr errr rrr eri 


mute restos Cocestsvernezpeteiside a Kathleen Norris 
DRS eer ER STREET Toi cases dacaete Edna Ferber 
nee ae Christopher Morley 
2h eA Re ee ee Fanme Hurst 
Pe eet Bees cccsnBteen icon esin O. Henry 
Se dasasitteeasentee ent Garatteen ct saus David Grayson 
Bee ca irtcias sateaedi eStores stations’ Selma Lagerlof 
enh cotta ccs aes Stuart Cloete 
Be nisceveesdaosess Robert P. Tristram Coffin 
Pere rotctnereosueceiuaces Henry Beetle Hough 


Please order from 


 UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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October 2 following a worship service 
conducted by Mr. Rice. 

A literary tea took place in the Ladies’ 
Parlor on Sunday afternoon October 25. 
Mrs. Robert M. Rice talked about im- 
portant aspects of new books. Mrs. 
Thomas L. Jones was in charge of ar- 
rangements. 

Robert A. Moore, chairman of the fair 
committee, held a meeting at his home 
October 9 to advance plans for the event 
all day Tuesday, December 1. 


MINISTERIAL NOTES 
FROM OHIO 


Rev. Stanley C. Stall spent about a 
month during the spring in Lansing, 
Mich. He went there with the purpose 
of taking over the work as minister of 
that church, should that seem feasible. 
Because of circumstances which were 
considered unfavorable to such a move, 
Mr. Stall returned to Norwalk in June. 
He is now serving this church at an in- 
crease in salary. 


Rey. Ralph P. Boyd is now serving 
overseas as army chaplain after having 
had a very successful term of duty at 
Camp Devens, Mass. 


Rev. R. Homer Gleason is now serving 
as chaplain in the armed forces. He 
went to a southern post when he re- 
ceived his commission and was trans- 
ferred later to Colorado. 


Rev. Everett Moore Baker, D.D., be- 
gan his work at the Cleveland Univer- 
salist-Unitarian church early in Septem- 
ber. The first service for the fall was 
on September 13. The assistant minister 
is Robert J. Holden. 


Dr. Dilworth Lupton, former minister 
of the Cleveland Universalist-Unitarian 
church, is now serving as a columnist on 
the Cleveland Press. His column will 
appear five days a week, the subjects 
being of his own choosing. Dr. Lupton 
will be available for preaching services 
on Sundays. He preached at the Uni- 
tarian church in Buffalo September 13. 
He will live in Cleveland but will not 
take over any of the ministerial duties 
which ‘belong to the minister of the 
church. He considers himself a lay mem- 
ber of the church. 


Rey. Harriet E. Druley moved to 
Springfield the last of September. Her 
new address is 137 W. State Street. She 
will serve as acting minister of the 
church, holding services on the first and 
third Sundays of each month. She will 
continue to serve as secretary of the 
state convention and will be able to 
answer calls from other churches either 
during the week or on Sundays. 


A former Universalist minister, Rev. 
George Thompson, has three sons in the 
armed forces. One is in Key West, Fla., 
another in Camp Robinson, Ark., and 
the third has just passed his physical 
examination. 


Rev. O. G. Colegrove has a number 
of books which he will be glad to sell 
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at half price or less. He will send a list 
of books available to anyone writing to 
him at Stockton, Il. 

Rev. E. H. Carritt accepted a call to 
the church at Clinton, Ill. He took up 
his duties there September 1. He had 
been serving the Blanchester and Mil- 
ford churches—Ohio Universalist. 


OLINDA ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


Mrs. William Bradshaw of Windsor, 
Ont., was elected president of the Olinda 
A.U.W. recently at the home of Mrs. 
Albert Bruner of Olinda. Mrs. Hugh 
Bruner was hostess. Re-elected were: 
Mrs. Stanley Orton, secretary-treasurer; 
Mrs. Harold Dresser, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Elmer Upcott, second vice-presi- 
dent. 

Mrs. Bradshaw had charge of the 
Thanksgiving program, which comprised 
a musical quiz and the story of the lives 
of Dr. George W. Carver, Marian Ander- 
son and Paul Robeson. 

The next meeting of the Association 
will be held November 12 at the home 
of Mrs. Charles Blake of Windsor. Mrs. 
Tracy M. Pullman of Detroit will speak 
on “Religious Education.”” Members of 
the Detroit Alliance will be guests. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Justin W. Nixon of the Roches- 
ter Divinity School has been engaged 
as stated supply of our Rochester, N. Y., 
chureh pending the call of a successor 
to Mr. Kapp. 


Rey. O. Herbert McKenney, Jr., pastor 
of the Universalist church of Machias, 
Maine, has accepted the position of so- 


cial science teacher in the Machias High 
School. 


Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons of Wausau, 
Wis., is recovering rapidly from his ill- 
ness. 


Dr. Eleanor Bisbee, Tufts ’15, spoke at 
the Twentieth Century Club on October 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 


Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


24 on her experiences in the last six 
years at Robert College in Turkey. Dr. 
Bisbee is the daughter of Dr. Frederick 
A. Bisbee, former editor of Tur Curis- 
TIAN LHADER. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred G. Bagg of Win- 
chester, Mass., announce the birth of 
ason (Jonathan Wood) , October 5. Mrs. 
Bagg was Ruth Wood of New Haven, 
Conn., daughter of the former president 
of the Association of Universalist 


Women, Mrs. Ezra B. Wood. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., preached 
at All Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
October 25, in place of Mr. Greenway, 
who was preaching at St. Lawrence 
University. 


Rev. W. O. Bodell is now serving our 
East Liberty church, Clark Lake, Mich. 


Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., super- 
intendent of Universalist churches in 
Massachusetts, conducted the morning 
service on October 4 at South Acton 
and on the 11th at Southbridge. He 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


All departments are 
carrying full schedule 
during the war. 

For announcement and information, 


address 


Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 
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took part in the rededication exercises at 
the Saugus church on the 18th, and was 
principal speaker at the annual Old 
Home Day in the Stoughton church on 
the 25th. 


Robert Elsner, son of Mrs. Gertrude 
Elsner of South Weymouth, Mass., who 
is well known in Universalist circles, has 
enlisted in the American Field Service 
as an ambulance driver. 


Rey. and Mrs. J. Wayne Haskell of 
Concord, N. H., announce the birth of 
a son. 


Dr. George E. Leighton received news 
October 26 of the sudden death of F. 
Arnold Bradley, husband of his former 
secretary, Betty Lee Bradley. Their 
home is at 40 Miracas Avenue, Harrow 
Weald, Middlesex, England. The strain 
under which Mr. Bradley has been liv- 
ing and the work that he has been 
doing for the country overtaxed his heart. 


Rey. E. J. Unruh, formerly of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is now a first lieutenant, Chap- 
lains’ Corps, U.S. A. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls 


Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., was the 
preacher at the vesper service at St. Law- 
rence University, October 25. Mr. 


Greenway recently began his fourteenth 
year as pastor of All Souls. He reports 
a service flag for the church carrying 
sixty-eight blue stars and two gold ones. 


Rev. Harmon M. Gehr has written an 
interesting article on “Music and 
Mores,” which appeared in the October 
issue of the Crozer Quarterly. 


John Small, son of Dr. Willard S. 
Small of Washington, D. C., and La 
Canada, Calif., is now an ensign in the 
Coast Guard. 


Dr. W. B. Eldredge of Clearwater, 
Fla., now a captain in the U. S. army, 
is Overseas on service. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A Wie of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 
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New Guides to 
Happy Christian Living 


UNDERSTANDING 
MYSELF 


By Roy E. Dickerson 


Roy Dickerson—known to millions 
of readers of young people’s jour- 
nals for his inspiring weekly ar- 
ticles—offers a major new contribu- 
tion to the field of counseling. He 
brings together the best that mod- 
ern psychology, mental hygiene and 
counseling have to offer into a lively, 
dramatic, inspiring volume that is as 
refreshing for casual, personal read- 
ing as it is useful for group discus- 
sion and guidance work. $2.00 


FINDING YOUR 
WAY IN LIFE 


By Sidney A. Weston, Editor 


Twelve prominent Americans talk 
with young people about how they 
can adjust and find themselves in 
this changing world. They cover: 
personality; good manners; formulat- 
ing a social philosophy; leadership; 
selecting a job; what books to read; 
and much more. Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Emily Post, 
Ordway Tead, Margaret Slattery, T. 
Otto Nall are among the contrib- 
utors. $1.50 


ANSWERING 
DISTANT CALLS 


By Mabel H. Erdman, Editor 


Here are the exciting stories of eight- 
een creative personalities who have 
been carrying the Christian faith to 
the four corners of the world. Here 
William Donald McClure challenges 
witchcraft .in the heart of Africa; 
Dr. Ida Scudder treats patients on 
the Indian roadside; Frank Laubach 
teaches thousands of Filipinos to read; 
William Caldwell Johnston arbitrates 
for African chieftains; and dozens of 
other thrilling tales of behind-the-line 
heroism. $1.50 


FAMOUS IN THEIR 
TWENTIES 


By Charlotte Himber 


A book of adventure, of persistence, 


after ideals, and of glorious struggle 
with handicaps. Short life stories of 
people who made news before they 
were old enough to vote. Includes 
Alec Templeton, Alice Marble, Paul 
Robeson, Margaret Bourke-White, 
Daniel Poling, etc. $1.50 


At your Bookstore 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 


Obituary 
WILLIAM HENRY BISBEE 


General William Henry Bisbee died at 
Brookline, Mass., June 12, in his one hundred 


third year. Born at Woonsocket, R. I., January 


28, 1840, his mother was Harriet Miriam Ballou, 
daughter of Levi Ballou of Wrentham, Mass., 
and his father William O. Bisbee. His military 
career began September 2, 1861, in the Civil War, 
and later he saw service in Indian Wars, and in 
the Spanish War in Cuba, and the Philippine 
Islands. On his retirement, October 2, 1901, he 
was commissioned brigadier general by President 
Theodore Roosevelt. His friends greatly enjoyed 
his reminiscences. 

ie Sy. 


VINTON A. SEARS 


Vinton A. Sears died at Northampton, Mass., 
May 26, 1942, on the very day of the one 
hundred eighth annual meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Historical Society, of which for many 
years he was the efficient secretary. Earlier Mr. 
Sears had been secretary of the Universalist 
Club of Boston and treasurer of the Winter Hill 
Universalist Society of Somerville, Mass. Two 
sons survive. 

Hi Sa B: 


LOTTIE SLEETER BULL 


Lottie Sleeter Bull, wife of B. T. Bull of 
Sidney, Ohio, died October 12, after a brief ill- 
ness, at the age of eighty. 

She was well known throughout Ohio in Uni- 
versalist circles, and until recent years attended 
associations and conventions regularly. 

Mrs. Bull came of a long line of Universalists 
and always had the interests of her church at 
heart. : 

Services were conducted by Rev. Stanley C. 
Stall of Norwalk, Ohio, long-time friend of the 
family, and burial was in the famlly lot in 
Plattsville. 


SARAH ELIZABETH RYDER 


Miss Sarah Elizabeth Ryder, a member of the 
Danbury, Conn., Universalist church for thirty- 
eight years, died at her home in North Salem, 
N. Y., September 15, in her ninetieth year. The 
daughter of Samuel and Betty Ryder, she was 
born in the Dingle Ridge district of Southeast 
New York. She had resided for the past seven- 
teen years in North Salem, and for thirty years 
before that in Danbury. In both places she was 
highly respected. A niece, Miss Bessie Ryder, 
with whom she had made her home, and sev- 
eral cousins survive her. 

Funeral services were held at her residence 
on Friday, September 18, and were conducted 
by Rey. Harry Adams Hersey, D.D., minister 
of the Danbury church, assisted by Rev. Fred- 
eric T. Nelson of North Salem, Miss Ryder’s 
neighbor and friend. 
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Notices 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of license for an ordained clergyman 
granted to Rev. Albert F. Harkins. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary 


- 


GEORGIA COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


License as minister granted to Mrs. J. M. 
Rasnake. 
Thomas Chapman, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted acceptance of Brainard Gibbons by 
Wisconsin. * 


Noted acceptance of Lee S. McCollester by 
New Hampshire. 


License to preach (one year) granted to 
George L. Niles. 


Henceforth, the committee will meet on the 
third Monday of each month (except July and 
August) at 1:45 p. m. 


Carl A. Hempel, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Noted acceptance of Hazel I. Kirk by Maine. 

Transferred Lee S. McCollester to New Hamp- 
shire. 

Transferred Louis C. Cornish to Central Com- 
mittee. 

Letter of License (one year) granted to Wil- 
liam W. Cromie. 

Letter of License (one year) granted to Mel- 


- vin N. Ward. 


Dual fellowship granted to Howard Smith as 
of October 11, 1942. 


Arthur W. Webster, Secretary pro tem 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Accepted Dr. Lee S. McCollester on letter of 
transfer from Massachusetts. 
J. Wayne Haskell, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 
OF NEW YORK STATE 


The fifty-second annual convention of the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship of New York State 
will be held at the Betts Memorial Church in 
Syracuse, Friday, Saturday and Sunday, Novem- 
ber 27, 28 and 29, for the transaction of any 
business that may legally come before it. 

Betsy Owen, Secretary 


The Light Is Still Shining 


DAILY ADVENT MEDITATIONS 
FOR DECEMBER, 1942 


By Emerson Hugh Lalone 


ORDERS NOW TAKEN 


Single copies, 5 cents 
In lots of ten or more, 3 cents each—plus postage 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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For Early Holiday Shopping We Offer 


“CHRISTMAS” 


An American Annual of 
Christmas Literature and Art 


“Christmas” is a rich volume specially pub- 
lished for the lover of out-of-the-ordinary 
books. Nationally known illustrators and 
designers bring to its pages the emotion and 
sincerity of fine art. Noted writers and poets, 
in story, article and verse, recount some 
phase of the Nativity and its meaning. Lovely 
carols, beautifully illuminated, and modern 
photography of the Christmas scene round 
out the 72 pages of the 1942 edition. 
copy enclosed in a holiday gift box, $1.00. 


and 


“YULETIDE” 
A Children’s Christmas Annual 


“Yuletide” is a volume of 28 pages as beauti- 
fully illustrated as “Christmas.” It contains 
stories, carols, poems, and even little patterns 
of angels, lambs, stars, candles, wise men, 
mangers and birds from which one may make 
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Crackling 


When a memorandum passed round a 
certain government department, one 
young pedant scribbled a_ postscript 
drawing attention to the fact that the 
sentence ended with a preposition, which 
caused the original writer to circulate 
another memorandum complaining that 
the anonymous postscript was “offensive 
impertinence, up with which I will not 
put.”—Strand Magazine. 


* * * 


Navy Bill had broken with his girl. 
After ignoring several letters requesting 
the return of her photograph, one came 
threatening to complain to the captain. 
Deciding to squelch her for all time, he 
borrowed all the pictures of girls avail- 
able on the ship, sending them to her in 
a large bundle with the following note: 
“Pick yours out, I’ve forgotten what you 
look like.”—Virginia Methodist Advo- 


cate. 
* *% * 


Another little story of church attend- 
ance—or the contrary. A clergyman on 
holiday down in the West Country went 
into a village barber’s for a haircut, and 
during the operation the turn of the con- 
versation led him to ask the barber 
whether he belonged to church or chapel. 

“Well, sir,’ was the reply, “I can’t 
really say as I go to either, but it’s 
church I stops away from.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 

* * * 

From the order of service of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York, for October 18: 

Hymn No. 183: “Courage, brother, 
do not stumble.” 


Sermon: ‘The Advance of the Amer- 


ican Woman.” 


his own Christmas tree ornaments. 
Paper cover 25 cents : = cg PY ee 


Neighbor: So your husband has got 
a job at last. 

Mrs. Brown: Yes, he has. It’s hard 
work and he says it’s killing him, but 


We have quite a number of 1939, 1940 and thank goodness it’s permanent.—Watch- 
yey 1941 “Yuletides in Other Lands.” The one man-Examiner. 
illustrated is that of 1941. The material in eae tlk: 
each is usable in any year, and there are no 7 m ee I didn’t catch your name.” 
duplications of carols, pictures stories. Pieces rs tse : 
Sane full-page ies vahich ne oe be eae See ” ae 
: Scotch, I presume? 
for framing or mounting, are interspersed “Aweel, thank ye; an’ just a wee drap 
throughout each book. The back cover of the o’ water.” —Kachange. 
1941 “Yuletide” displays, in beautiful colors, th et age 
‘2 EN “The Holy Family,” by Maratta, 25 cents each A poet mailed an effusion entitled 
USTOMS © LEGENDS AND POEMS “Why Do I Live?” to a literary review. 


—— 


The editor returned the poem with the 
following note: “You live because you 


didn’t dare bring it in yourself.”— 
ORDER FROM Y. M. C. A. Brooklyn Central. 
* * 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


“How did you get on in your action 
for compensation against the man whose 
dog bit you?” 

“His lawyer proved I bit the dog.”— 
Michigan Christian Gazette. 


